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So little effort, however, has been made to attract pub- 
lic attention that most of our churches were not even 
aware that the recent meeting was to be held. It is not 
desirable that Unitarians should be overeager to engage 
in this work. There is danger that their zeal. might 
quench the interest of others, but the work lies in the 
line of all our traditions. There are many problems 
connected with the manners, morals, and health of the 
community which ought to engage the attention of Jew 
and Christian, Protestant and Catholic, and cause them 
to work together for their country’s good. 


& 


A cLouD as big as a man’s hand arises in the East. 
As it was in the days of Elijah, so it may be now, that 
the little cloud caused by the treatment of Japanese 
children in the public schools of San Francisco may be 
the opening of a great storm. It is clear that we cannot 
allow Asia or.even the east of Europe to empty its sur- 
plus and most needy population upon our shores with- 
out restriction. The governments of China and Japan 
are intelligent enough to understand this, and are gen- 
erous enough to agree to any form of regulation which 
will protect our people. But they also are intelligent 
enough and high spirited enough to insist that men and 
women of education and character, fully equal to our 
own, shall be treated not like cattle or coolies. We 
know that the representatives of these governments at 
Washington are second to none for intelligence and good 
behavior. In the making of treaties and the carrying 
out of them, they must be taken into account, or the 
storm that will be raised against us in the Oriental world 


will be portentous. 
Bed 


Mucu notice is taken of the fact that Hon. Oscar S. 
Straus, now called to be a member of the Cabinet at 
Washington, is the first Jew who has attained to that 
honor. We take it that the fact that he is a Jew has 
nothing whatever to do with the appointment. Secre- 
tary Bonaparte is a Catholic, but he was appointed to 
office because he was the kind of man that the President 
of the United States wished to have among his advisers. 
Mr. Straus, a Jew, is a man of similar character and of 
great capacity. The fact that he is a Jew is one of the 
least obtrusive features of his conduct and reputation. 
We welcome the appointment because he is a good man 
in the right place. American citizens, whatever their 
birthplace or religion, ought to be conspicuous for qual- 
ities which would make the accident of birth or training 
seem unimportant and inconspicuous. 
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JOHN RUSKIN was, in our generation, one of the first 
of the heirs of great wealth to say he did not know where 
his money came from or what right he had to use it. 
His father was a wine-dealer, in the days when the sherry 
trade with Spain was considered a business fit for the 
most honorable men. He was an honest dealer and an 
affectionate father. With industry and foresight, he 
made provision for his son, that he might have not only 
the best education possible, but also leisure for intel- 
lectual pursuits and freedom from care. Ruskin set 
the example which a considerable number of men and 
women have followed. Saying that he had not earned 
the money he received, he gave it away. He was strictly 
consistent in his teaching and his practice, although the 
money he earned for himself was more than he had said 
was necessary for any English gentleman. The question 
raised is a simple one: Has any man the right to provide 
wealth to be enjoyed by his children after his death, 
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and have those who come after him the right to live 
upon money honestly earned and affectionately devoted 
to their comfort and welfare? If Ruskin had been a 
happy husband and father, possibly his point of view 
would have been different and his decision different. 
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Ir is often charged by the adherents of the old theology, 
and sometimes admitted by those who accept new modes 
of thought, that the higher criticism, being accepted, 
destroys that old conception of Jesus the Saviour of the 
world which has had such a powerful influence in the 
spread of civilization and the preaching of the Christian 
gospel to all nations. The success of the higher criticism 
has been called a costly victory because it leaves no ground 
for the influence which Jesus exerted so long as he was 
regarded as the second person of the Trinity. But too 
little account is made of the fact that the higher criticism 
has set free and made current in the thoughts of men 
the idea of a human Jesus, noble and dignified enough 
to direct the aspirations of his fellow-men and set for 
them a pattern of conduct. When this personage is 
regarded as wholly human, the wonder grows that he was 
so great and that such greatness as resided in him is 


native to our humanity. 
we 


Wer—that is, some of us—often boast of the sim- 
plicity of our Unitarian faith, thinking that this simplic- 
ity ought to commend it to the attention of all sincere 
and earnest souls. Simplicity in religion is a thing to 
be commended, but for the majority of human beings 
it is the last thing that seems to be commendable. We 
know that the laws of nature, when we arrive at them, 
are few and simple; but throughout the world they ap- 
peal only to the minds of a few thousand selected 
thinkers. The majority love mystery, splendor, and a 
gorgeous and bewildering display, whether in their 
amusements, their literature, or their religion. The 
many ‘‘isms”’ that are now catching the fancy of the 
American people are potent because they are not 
simple. The more preposterous they are, the more 
attractive to the multitude of people, who think ‘‘there 
must be something in it’? when Dowie, Sanford, and 
many other self-appointed prophets are so positive. 
From this low ground all the way up to the most elabo- 
rate display of symbolism it is the complex and mysteri- 
ous, and not the simple, that attracts and holds the ma- 
jority. 


The Value of Evidence. 


One of the most strange things in human experience 
is the fact that intelligent people cannot be trusted to 
tell the truth concerning things which lie outside of those 
observations in which by necéssity they have been 
trained to exactness. The business man on the witness- 
stand might be trusted to relate the particulars of a 
business transaction. His observations would be cor- 
rect, and his memory trustworthy; but, if he were asked 
to tell in what part of the heavens the new moon is to be. 
seen immediately after sunset, the chances are that he 
would be in doubt or might make a statement that was 
incorrect, although the appearance of the new moon in 
the heavens is a phenomenon with which he has been 
familiar from boyhood. Poets and novelists are continu- 
ally showing their ignorance in this respect. We have 
noted two or three errors within the past year, the latest 
one by E. F. Benson, in his incredible story concerning 
Christian Science. He says:— 
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“Two days afterward, Lily came up onto the deck of the 
_ White Star liner on which she was travelling. The sun 
had just sunk, but in the East the crescent moon was 
rising, and in the West, whither she was journeying, there 
was still the afterglow of sunset. She was leaving the 
East where the moon was, but she was moving toward that 

other light.” 

Now neither she nor Mr. Benson ever saw the crescent 
moon rising in the East at the same time that the sun 
was setting in the West. With the full moon that con- 
junction of events may sometimes be observed. It is a 
sight to remember for a lifetime when upon a frozen 
prairie these coincident phenomena are visible. 

Now, so far as the astronomical event is concerned, 
it is of slight importance whether it is correctly noted 
or not, although it might easily happen that a witness 
should be confounded by his inability to describe so 
familiar an event as the appearance of the new or crescent 
moon. But this is a flagrant error, so commonly made 
that it would be safe to challenge the first half-dozen in- 
telligent persons one might meet, with the certainty that 
half of them would be in doubt or wholly in error. We 
use this familiar test of memory because it throws a 
flood of light upon the evidence concerning occult phe- 
nomena and many other things which are one side of the 
ordinary pursuits, habits, and perceptions of men and 
women. Many years ago we heard a young man give a 
lecture illustrated in pantomime. Among other things 
he showed the difference between a man and a woman 
sawing wood. ‘The next day there were people who would 
have staked their lives on the truth of the assertion that 
he made his demonstrations with a saw and a stick of 

wood, although he had nothing in his hand, and the 
noises were made with his mouth. Many of the wonders 
recorded in history depend upon evidence of this kind. 
Much of the testimony cited by the society of psychical 
research has no more claim to trustworthiness than the 
witnesses would have if they were describing the familiar 
phenomena seen in the heavens by day and by night dur- 
ing all their lives. 

We think it would be within bounds to say that 99 
per cent. of all that goes on in the world around us, and 
within range of the eyes, the ears, and the minds of the 
people, are not perceived by them. We are blind to the 
most common phenomena of the outer world. Eyes 
have we, but we see not, ears have we, but we hear 
not, the sights and sounds through which nature con- 
tinually makes her appeal to us. Let any one past 
middle life, for instance, try his hand at sketching, not in 
the hope of attaining skill as an artist, but in order to 
observe that which lies before his eyes. As week after 
week and year after year he makes his patient attempt 
to reproduce what he sees, he will discover every day 
new things to be seen. His efforts will be rewarded not 
by the acquirement of any manual dexterity, but by the 

- power to see what before was unseen, and to enjoy the 
wonderful panorama which for the unskilled observer 
does not exist. 

History is always ‘‘his story.’’ Each man writes 
the thing as he sees it or hears it, or as his training and 
prejudices enable him to glean it from the records of the 
past. History is not what Napoleon said it was, ‘‘a lie 
agreed to’’; but it is, and always must be, a partial rec- 
ord of facts, and a somewhat more complete unfolding 
of the character and purposes of the historian. ‘‘What 
we hit is history,’ some one has said, ‘‘and what we miss 
is mystery.’ That is not an unfair characterization of 
the way in which fact fluffs off into mystery in the im- 
agination of the witnesses, and in which mystery gradually 
gives place to the outlines of fact, when the truth is 
accurately observed and faithfully recorded. No wise 
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man will trust the bare statement of a partisan in relig- 
ion, in politics, or in sociology, if anything important in 
action depends upon it. He will verify the partisan’s 
statement and make it fit for use. Just now it is the 
fashion to deny that the people of the United States 
are prosperous, and that there is food and work for all 
who are willing and skilful enough to earn their daily 
bread; to deny that in the business of the country 
there is any such thing as honest dealing; and, worst 
of all, to deny that our public men in the Senate of the 
United States and in other high positions are worthy 
of honor and trust. Before accepting the statement 
of any of these pessimistic observers we should like to 
test their knowledge concerning the crescent moon, and 
see whether they could correctly report phenomena with 
which they have been familiar from childhood. 


Play as a Moral Force. 


Greatly increased attention is being placed on play as 
an educative force. Dr. Woods Hutchinson takes a 
position that it is a provision of Nature to develop moral 
and intellectual quite as much as physical strength. 
He says, ‘‘Exercise is literally the mother of the brain.’ 
Playing develops not only strength, endurance, and sweet- 
ness, but alertness also, quickness of response, coolness, 
balance, wariness, with sure and swift judgment. He 
does not, however, limit his definition of play to purpose- 
less games. He includes working in garden plots, the 
care of pets, and all that sort of constructive action 
which begins with whittling and soon demands a shop. 
A recent writer says, ‘‘While my shop is open I cannot 
induce some of my boys to join us at croquet.’”” Some 
children are naturally marine biologists, preferring the 
frog pond to an athletic field; while others just as 
naturally are collecting flowers as incipient botanists, 
or breaking rocks with hammers. 

Prof. Tyler, in a recent address before the Twentieth 
Century Club in Boston, classifies plays, and notes their 
evolution and their development. Between seven and 
twelve he notes that co-operative and competitive plays 
predominate, such as tag, hide-and-seek, and running 
games, followed by games of challenge. Under seven 
years of age games are non-competitive and non-co-opera- 
tive. Kindergarten children play side by side, and 
rarely spontaneously in groups. They are gregarious 
rather than social. Naming the advantages of play from 
an educational standpoint, Prof. Tyler tells us that they 
focus attention, teach quick decision and prompt action, 
while they encourage self-reliance and initiative. The 
moral and social results are equally important, for it is 
in play that the child gets his first lesson in the art of 
forming friendships,—the greatest art or science in the 
world. Even more important is their influence in 
developing a spontaneous moral distinction between fair- 
ness and unfairness. 

Dr. Hutchinson insists that children shall not be al- 
lowed to enter school, with its formal regulations and 
restraints, before eight or ten years of age. He will 
go then with more physical vigor, and with a larger 
amount of moral spontaneity. Give a child normal 
surroundings, and he is pretty sure to learn to use his 
brain wisely, just as he does his legs and arms. Mr. Bur- 
bank, in his recent article on the application of cross- 
breeding scientifically to human beings, makes a special 
point of allowing the first ten years of a child’s life to be 
free from what we call school training. He would give 
a large place to play, and those forms of nature study 
which are spontaneous. He would have every child 
brought up in the country, if possible, and no one sub- 
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jected to city deprivations until after these free years have 
passed. 

We are just as deeply interested in play for old people 
as for young. In fact, this whole drift toward school 
gardens, and city playgrounds, and more play in gen- 
eral is developing a new sort of home philosophy. 
“‘That society,’ says a recent writer, ‘‘is a rank false- 
hood which divides father and son in the functions of every- 
day lifeand joy.”” That home is a humbug that gives sport 
over to the young and toil to the old, or does not make 
rhythm of every day’s occupations. Your nooks, your 
corners, and your playgrounds should bring together 
mother and daughter, father and son, re-creating them 
into a daily better image of God. All the members 
should work together, all should play together, and all 
should rest together. In this way associate all the func- 
tions of daily life,—play and work, rest and recupera- 
tion, creation and re-creation. Prof. Tyler wishes us to 
somehow get more of the spirit and enthusiasm of the 
playground into our work. ‘The introduction of work into 
our industrial and truant schools is really the introduc- 
tion of play. It has been found to increase the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge from books. The moral effect is just 
as good; for the children are more industrious, amenable, 
and contented. So it is that the introduction of play 
in larger measure into our adult life does not decrease our 
physical achievement. At least in some branches of 
labor an eight hour’s day has proved to be fully equiva- 
lent to that of ten hours, in the way of accomplish- 
ment. 3 

What, then, shall we do about it? Must we go on 
dividing ourselves into two groups, one to do the play- 
ing, and the other to do something to enable them to 
keep up their playing? Or shall we construct a society 
of players, in which every one keeps right on playing 
all his life? A right definition of play puts a new inter- 
pretation to life. It is our duty to play,—play first 
of all,—and ‘we have no right to do anything out of the 
spirit of play. If we work, it should be in some way in- 
fused with a spirit of sport. This can only occur when 
professional play and players are brought to a sense of 
responsibility. Cana baseball game become utilitarian? 
Can tennis be made benevolent? Can football exalt 
social life and give out a moral atmosphere? When 
you get a thoroughly analytical conception of play, it is 
ethical, helpful, wholthful; and that is not play which 
lacks in these elements. We think we can conceive 
a reformed society, in which work is as much play as play 
to the kindergartener is work, and we can see no serious 
difficulty in anticipating a total abolition of toil. This, 
of course, would revolutionize our present moral vision 
as well as our social vision, our literature, and even our 
religion. Our beneficent reformers would have to give 
up picturing the woes of workers and of work. We should 
have to multiply those geniuses whom Coleridge de- 
scribes in his Biographia, as ‘‘carrying on the feelings of 
childhood into the powers of manhood, combining the 
child sense of wonder and novelty with the appearances 
which every day, for perhaps forty years, have made 
familiar.’ We do not overlook the hard-lotted ones, 
nor forget those fated to do the heavier hand tasks. It is 
no more difficult to infuse these lives with play and the 
play spirit than to irradiate the office of the capitalist, 
the studio of the artist, or the library of the scholar. All 
of our necessary tasks in a rightly organized life are 
fundamentally a part of natural rhythm. When we get 
ready to take the world after a natural fashion, to slough 


off our insane greed, and adopt the Golden Rule asa practi- 


cal maxim, we shall easily put an end to the divorce 
which now exists between labor and play. Meanwhile, 


with Burbank, we say, ‘‘let every child be brought up. 
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in the country’’; and with Froebel we say, ‘‘Let parents 
become children with children, and all together go to 
school to Mother Nature.” 


American Unitarian Association. 


Religious and Theological Education. 


The Unitarian Church is peculiarly rich in religious 
and theological literature of a high order, yet I find an 
astonishing amount of ignorance in regard to it among 
our people. Certain other churches are growing more 
rapidly than ours, not because they are better equipped 
for the world’s work than we, but because they manage 
their affairs more systematically and succeed better in 
arousing their laity to an intelligent knowledge of what 
they stand for. Among the Christian Scientists, for 
instance, it is not merely here and there one, but every- 
body who: takes time and trouble to read the literature 
of their church,—nay, more, to study it devoutly. If 
the Unitarian laity would give equal honor to Unitarian 
literature, our growth would be parallel in rapidity to 
that of the Christian Scientists. Of all the individuals 
who have left the Unitarian body to join any other I 
venture to believe that hardly one is thoroughly well 
informed concerning the history, methods, and teaching 
of the church which he has hastily abandoned. 

It seems to me that our ministers in general take too 
little pains in bringing to the attention of their people 
Unitarian books and periodicals. In this matter we 
might well learn a lesson from our Hungarian brethren. 
In Hungary ministers of all denominations including 
our own give daily systematic religious instruction in the 
public schools. We cannot do this in America, but we 
might organize our several churches for religious and 
theological reading to a degree far in excess of anything 
we have yet achieved. People when rightly led will find 
theological reading interesting, religious reading inspir- 
ing. The Women’s Alliance has among its many good 
deeds accomplished a great deal for our churches in this 
matter by inducing women to read Unitarian literature; 
but still the men are left in ignorance, largely uncon- 
scious of the help and inspiration they would find in the 
splendid books which might be laid before them. A good 
many of our ministers are in the habit of reviewing in 
their pulpits from time to time valuable books. It is a 
practice much to be commended, especially if it can be 
followed up by systematic efforts to get many individuals 
to read the books thus brought to their attention. Read- 
ing classes conducted by the minister are helpful, but 
it is far better to induce individuals at their own con- 
venience to read and meditate on serious things. The 
busiest of men and women are able’to do a certain amount 
of reading in the course of a year, and the far-seeing 
minister should naturally regard it as one of his greatest 
opportunities to have a continuous influence in the choice 
of the books that his people read. Whatever else Uni- 
tarians read, they ought all to understand that their 
own religious literature is as rich as is any in the world, 
and that it is profoundly worth their serious and con- 
tinuous attention. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


The Nominating Committee for 1907 are: representing 
New England, Fred H. Nazro, Boston, Mass., and George 
Peirce, Brookline, Mass.; representing outside of New 
England, Rev. Benjamin A. Goodridge, Santa Barbara, 
Cal., and Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Current Topics, 


ACTING promptly upon representations made by the 
Japanese ambassador, Viscount Aoki, President Roose- 
velt on last Friday took immediate steps to investigate 
the situation in San Francisco, where pupils of Oriental 
birth or race, including the Japanese, have been segre- 
gated by order of the educational authorities of the city. 
Under instructions from the President, Victor H. Metcalf, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, left Washington at the 
end of the week and went to San Francisco, where he will 
make a personal inquiry into the circumstances of the 
exclusion of the Japanese from the general city schools. 
Viscount Aoki, in the course of the conference with Secre- 
tary Root on October 25, requested the State Department, 
in behalf of his government, that the United States see 
that the full rights of Japanese subjects in California, 
under the treaty of 1894, including the right of children to 
attend the public schools of San Francisco, be maintained. 
The ambassador pointed out that the action taken by the 
school board of San Francisco against the Japanese has 
caused profound annoyance at Tokio. 


od 


Two notable changes in the Cabinet at Washington 
were forecast on October 23, when it was announced that 
Secretary of the Treasury Shaw and Attorney-General 
Moody would retire from the Cabinet, and that their 
resignations, to take effect respectively on March 4 and 
January 1 of next year, would cause a general reorganiza- 
tion of the Cabinet, which would be completed by the ap- 
pointment of George von L. Meyer of Massachusetts, 
now ambassador to Russia, as Postmaster-General and 
Oscar S. Straus of New York as Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor. Mr. Cortelyou is to succeed Mr. Shaw as 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Bonaparte will re- 
linquish the portfolio of the navy to succeed Mr. Moody 
as Attorney-General. The forthcoming appointment of 
Mr. Straus as a Cabinet officer aroused wide satisfaction 
among Jews at home and abroad. Mr. Straus, who was 
formerly minister to Turkey, is a prominent Jewish 
merchant, and has taken a leading part in all the move- 
ments for the amelioration of the conditions of his race 
both in America and Europe. 


& 


A NEw element was introduced into the political con- 
test in New York State on last Saturday when the 
president of a local Republican club in New York City 
read at a party meeting a declaration dictated by Mr. 
Roosevelt, in which the chief executive announced his 
unqualified support of Charles E. Hughes as a candidate 
for the governorship of his State. The President was 
quoted as having written: ‘‘Any one who believes or 
who tries to convey the impression that I am not heart and 
soul for Mr. Hughes is either wilfully or inadvertently 
laboring under a delusion. I am first, last, and all the 
time for Gov. Hughes, because I know he stands for 
precisely the same principles that Istandfor. I authorize 
you to make that statement to your friends and my 
friends on the East Side with all the emphasis that is in 
you.” 

ed 


STaTE and Congressional elections will be held on 
November 6 in forty-two States and three Territories. 
The overshadowing issue will be the election of a National 
House of Representatives, the sixtieth Congress. The 
roll-call of the present house shows 250 Republicans and 
136 Democrats, and both of the great parties are making 
their final efforts to influence the complexion of the new 
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Congress. Twenty States are to elect legislatures that 
will send United States senators to Washington. Of 
these, fourteen are now represented in the Senate by Re- 
publicans and eight by Democrats. The terms of thirty 
United States senators terminate on March 3 of next 
year. Five States—Virginia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, and Arkansas—have already selected Demo- 
crats to fill prospective vacancies, and Georgia has re- 
turned a legislature which will send another Democrat 
to Washington. In Maine and Oregon, legislatures have 
been elected which insure Republican representation of 
those States in the Senate. 
Ba 


A NEw and crucial test of strength between Church and 
State in France is foreshadowed by the announced in- 
tention of the new cabinet to ask parliament to intrust 
to the government the weapon of expatriation against the 
recalcitrant clergy. It is predicted that the government, 
at the assembling of parliament on next Monday, will 
introduce a measure extending to the clergy the clause in 
the enactment of June 26, 1889, which declares that 
French “citizens holding public office under a foreign 
government shall lose their French nationality and rights 
of citizenship if they refuse to resign their posts within 
a fixed time when they have been called upon to do so 
by the French government. ‘These powers, if they are 
granted by parliament, will be applied against such of 
the Roman clergy as may prove rebellious. It is under- 
stood that this measure was fully agreed upon by the 
Sarrien cabinet on the eve of its fall. By the clergy the 
move is regarded as the first step in an attempt by the 


. government to promote a schismatic church in the re- 


public, by discouraging the allegiance of the clergy to 
Rome. 
Fd 


A NEW grouping of the powers, as an outcome of the 
destruction of the balance of power in Europe by the 
paralysis of Russia, is outlined in despatches from Lon- 
don. ‘These assert, in brief, that a military convention, 
‘“which in effect amounts to a full defensive alliance, has 
been made between Great Britain, France and Italy.’’ 
This agreement, it is represented, is to become operative 
whenever the triple alliance, which involves Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy, shall become ineffective, 
either by expiration of time or by any other cause. The 
new alliance is said to be the work primarily of King 
Edward, who intends to co-operate with France and Italy 
for the establishment of a League of Peace. Although 
semi-official denials of the existence of the new convention 
were made at London after the publication of the main 
features of its provisions on this side of the Atlantic, 
there is excellent reason to believe that the growing close- 
ness of relations between Great Britain, France, and Italy 
is indicative of some far-reaching agreement comprising 
the governments of those three countries. 


Brevities. 


Words are among the most solid and enduring things 
which the wit of man has invented. 


He was a great man who first used the word ‘‘universe.” 
He must have been a thinker second to none in intel- 
ligence. 


The first column of the last page of our paper, among 
other uses, serves as a brain gauge. Its working is 
curiously accurate, and interesting, 
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In Ireland it is officially announced that wealth is in- 
creasing, and the drink bill has very perceptibly gone 
down. Which is cause and which is effect ? 


In the most remote antiquity the discoveries made 
which improved the art of living were as wonderful and 
as exciting as any that we make in our time. 


The family life of the Japanese is on a basis entirely 
different from our own; but ours is not wholly good, and 
theirs is not wholly bad. Each may learn something 
from the other. 


One of the strongest men known to the American 
public, after some bitter disappointment, caused by the 
conduct of ministers he had known, said, for all that, 
he had received more help from the church than from 
any other source that he could name. 


It is a common impression that the minister is more 
unsettled now than formerly; but, taking a Unitarian 
Year Book forty years ago, we find that twenty-six 
ministers in the list had been settled twenty. years or 
more in one parish. Taking the current Year Book, we 
find that there are thirty ministers who have been settled 
the same length of time in one parish. Of course there 
are more churches now, but these figures would not 
justify the common impression that long pastorates are 
a thing of the past. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Mr. Holmes’s Argument. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Since Mr. Holmes’s earnest article appeared in the 
Register of August 30, denying the accuracy of my state- 
ment that the Apostles’ and Nicene were originally sym- 
bolic utterances of heart-faith, not exact definitions of 
intellectual belief, I have been hoping that some one, 
such as the ‘‘private correspondent,’’ whom Mr. Holmes 
quotes, would say something about the authorities for 
my statement. But no one has spoken, and therefore, 
after this delay, I submit some account of these authori- 
ties, which will show that I have good grounds for what 
I said about those creeds. For, if I am silent, the readers 
of the Register will infer that by my silence I plead guilty 
to very unscholarly inaccuracy, and that, therefore, all 
my argument is sophistical, a befogging or dodging the 
question. It is simple justice to me that I should be 
allowed this. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 

WAVERLEY, Mass. : 


[This discussion was closed last August. But, in order 
to leave no possible ground for any feeling that injus- 
tice has been done to Mr. Allen, we print his article in 
another column, but must now consider the controversy 
closed. Ep.] 


Michel Angelo. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


In the Register for October 4 there is a most interesting 
and suggestive article entitled ‘‘Delight in Other’s 
Superiority.’’ We ought to live better lives for having 
read it. It is a tonic for those who need it and a bene- 
diction for the too rare unselfish souls. But it contains 
one direct statement which some of your readers think 
is, to say the least, questionable. 

There is an engraving, a copy of which one occasionally 
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comes across, in which the prominent figures are Raphael 
and Michel Angelo. Raphael stands in a picturesque 
attitude before his easel, ‘‘the centre of a group of loving 
pupils.” The companion figure, looking like 

“A mason hired to build 


A garden wall, and paid on Saturdays 
So much an hour,” 


has gathered up his tools in his workman’s apron and is 
moving away, the incarnation of rage and envy. 

Does this picture tell the truth? If Longfellow, who 
in his later years made a study of Michel Angelo, keeping 
that work, as he records in his diary, for ‘‘a long, delightful 
occupation,” if he understood his subject, that picture 
is a libel and ought to be suppressed. 

By way of contrast look at the poet’s word-picture 
of him whom Ariosto calls the 


“More than mortal,—the divine Angelo.” 
Michel Angelo speaks — 


‘Raphael is not dead; 
He doth but sleep; for how can he be dead 
Who lives immortal in the hearts of men? 
He only drank the precious wine of youth, 
The outbreak of the grapes, before the vintage 
Was trodden to bitterness by the feet of men. 
The gods have given him sleep. We never were 
Nor could be foes, although our followers, 
Who are distorted shadows of ourselves, 
Have striven to make us so; but each one worked 
Unconsciously upon the other’s thought, 
Both giving and receiving. He, perchance, 
Caught strength from me, and I some greater sweetness 
And tenderness from his more gentle nature. 
I have but words of praise and admiration 
For his great genius; and the world is fairer 
That he lived in it.” 


This Michel Angelo could never have flung ‘‘the 
lethal shaft of the side slant of the evil eye on the sunny 
Raphael.” S: 72a 


Roosevelt proclaims Thanksgiving. 


The time of year has come when, in accordance with 
the wise custom of our forefathers, it becomes my duty 
to set aside a special day of thanksgiving and praise to 
the Almighty because of the blessings we have received, 
and of prayer that these blessings may be continued. 
Yet another year of wide-spread well-being has passed. 
Never before in our history, nor in the history of any 
other nation, has a people enjoyed more abounding 
material prosperity than is ours,—a prosperity so general 
that it should arouse in us no spirit of reckless pride, 
and, least of all, a spirit of heedless disregard of our 
responsibilities, but rather a sober sense of our many 
blessings, and a resolute purpose, under Providence, not 
to forfeit them by any action of our own. 

Material well-being, indispensable though it is, can 
never be anything but the foundation of true national 
greatness and happiness. If we build nothing upon this 
foundation, then our national life will be as meaningless 
and empty as a house where only the foundation has 
been laid. Upon our material well-being must be built 
a superstructure of individual and national life lived in 
accordance with the laws of the highest morality, or else 
our prosperity itself will, in the long run, turn out a curse 
instead of a blessing. We should be both reverently 
thankful for what we have received and earnestly bent 
upon turning it into a means of grace, and not of de- 
struction. 

Accordingly, I hereby set apart Thursday, the twenty- 
ninth day of November, next, as a day of thanksgiving 
and supplication, on which the people shall meet in their 
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homes or their churches, devoutly acknowledge all that 
has been given them, and to pray that they may in ad- 
dition receive the power to use these gifts aright. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twenty-second 
day of October, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
nine hundred and six, and of the independence of the 
United States the one hundred and thirty-first. 

(Seal) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Evisu Roor, Secretary of State. 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


XVI. 
THE WILL TO DO. 


Commonly, in the conscious efforts which men and 
women make, doing is put first. But in the religion 
of experience a little thought reveals the fact that behind 
the doing is always the quality of being, the kind of 
person that one is; and at the centre of being and per- 
sonality there is belief in something out of which comes 
first the ideal of character and purpose in life, and then 
the product of this thing in words and deeds. When we 
ask whether or not one is good, we refer both to the quality 
of his character and also to the ends which he may serve. 
Is he good? means finally, Is he fitted for the high pur- 
_ poses for which believing and being are the preparation ? 

Innumerable records have been made of the golden 
deeds which have made human life so beautiful and in- 
spiring. Now, any of these deeds any one may copy, 
and the imitation may be so perfect that no one can 
detect the difference between the good deed, which is 
the natural product of the good life and a noble belief, 
and the good deed which is manufactured for a special 
purpose. For a time, until the impostor is detected, 
the good deed may serve a good purpose. A sermon 
preached by an undetected hypocrite in imitation of the 
great thoughts and sayings of holy men may serve the 
purpose which the original products of inspiration were 
intended to serve. In this case the person who does the 
good deed without a good heart and the right impulse 
is really the unnoticed medium by which the true purpose 
of some other and more sincere person gets itself ex- 
pressed in the right deed. 

But such considerations make it plain that all religious 
observances, all moral action, and all right doing are of 
little worth, and likely to fail, when they are not the 
natural expression of the internal life. When one has 
beliefs which naturally shape themselves into fine ideals 
and makes it a law of life and duty to root out of the char- 
acter whatever, compared with these ideals, seems ig- 
noble, the time comes when act and speech in accord- 
ance with the law of life revealed within become habitual 
and instinctive. 

The will to do that which is right becomes the supreme 
law of conduct; but because of defect in believing and 
being there are few men and women who have not re- 
peated in their own experience that humble confession 
of the apostle Paul, ‘‘For the good that_I would I do 
not; but the evil which I would not, that I do.’ One 
often wonders what is meant by that mysterious saying, 
that Jesus was tempted in all points like as we are, yet 
without sin. If the statement is true, it can only mean 
that, although his soul was filled with the light of the 
divine intelligence, the human organs of his soul had not 
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been conformed to the law of life and light, so that his 
believing and his being did not flow without obstruction 
into the perfect doing which could satisfy the demand 
of his conscience. Whatever the explanation, the sug- 
gestion brings him very near to our common life, and 
makes him a partner in that experience of religion which 
is our only evidence that life anywhere is divine, and 
that divineness is for all men possible. 

_ Believing something worth while is the central fact of 
character. A man may will to believe good or evil con- 
cerning his fellow-men, and may justify his belief, which- 
ever way it turns, by forming associations in which the 
good or the evil will prevail. ‘‘But, as a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.’’ Believing flows naturally into 
becoming. That which one believes he ought to be ex- 
cites in him the desire to realize it in his inner life. The 
will to be leads to the exercise of the faculties which make 
up the sum of his being or his personality. Together 
with desire and purpose to make his inner life conform 
to the ideals revealed in his beliefs, comes the need and 
occasion for action, so that good life is steadily unfolding 
toward perfection. The external doing of things is then 
the natural outflowing and expression of the inner be- 
lief and purpose. 

Underneath the many impassioned denunciations of 
mere morality and our ‘‘deadly going’ by revivalists, 
there was a truth of experience. The difference between 
the saint and the hypocrite lies just here. It is the dif- 
ference between deeds planned and done as a device to 
win favor, and deeds which naturally express the inner 
quality of the doer. Whenever great beliefs fill the mind 
of any one, and the effort to realize them in his own char- 
acter is made, the impuise extends itself and takes on 
that form which in somewhat stilted phrase is called 
altruism. The perfection which becomes a pursuit and 
a passion is seen to be a need and a possibility for other 
human beings; and then, against the sin and sorrow of 
the world, which obscure the nobleness which in other 
men lies sleeping, but never dead, one flings himself with 
passion and power. ‘The religion of experience thus 
becomes an impulse to action of the most powerful kind. 
The will to do does not involve an effort and does not lead 
one to the doing of tasks that seem difficult and disagree- 
able. It takes the shame from drudgery, the pain out of 
labor, and makes the doer forget all threats of danger, 
disaster, or failure. 

It is not necessary, when dealing with facts of universal 
experience, to go far into a study of the facts which lie 
back of consciousness. We need not ask whether the 
will is free or determined by the course of events. As 
persons who hold ourselves responsible for our acts and 
for the influence we exert, it is only necessary to deal 
with the most obvious facts of experience. Whether we 
are free agents or not, we seem to be free to choose the 
right and abhor the wrong. We think of ourselves as able 
to choose between courses of conduct which would be inju- 
rious or beneficial. We are content with ourselves when 
our action is what we and our neighbors agree to call 
good, and we condemn ourselves and are ashamed when 
our conduct is what we and they agree to call evil. We 
should not care much about living if we regarded ourselves 
as mere automatons. Ambition, aspiration, an eager 
desire to be useful, a purpose to make the best of the 
opportunities that come to us and intention to make our 
lives worthy additions to the sum total of human life, 
would have no meaning for us if we could not will to do 
that which we believed to be right and best, and will to 
abstain from that which seems to us degrading to our- 
selves and injurious to others. 

There are, then, two kinds of right doing: one that 
flows without effort out of our personality and the other 
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which is the result of deliberate intention. There have 
been many controversies concerning the relative value 
of these two kinds of right doing. Which is the higher 
and better kind, that of the men or women who uncon- 
sciously and without effort speak the right word or per- 
form the right action, or that of the person to whom 
virtue is an attainment requiring daily effort and con- 
stant struggle? There ought to be no question that the 
higher type of character is that in which the battle has 
been won, however admirable may be the person who is 
fighting to get the mastery over himself and to do to 
others that which is right. The struggle is more dramatic 
and sometimes wins greater applause, but the serene 
attainment and practice of virtue mark a higher step of 
being. But no one has ever attained so much or won 
such definite heights in. thought and action as to have 
escaped the necessity of contending with impulses arising 
within and adverse forces without which make progress 
a virtue and a conscious achievement. The will to do, 
however serene the faith and admirable the quality of 
being, is constantly exerted, so that right doing is the 
necessary outcome of great beliefs in a noble end. 


The Apostles’ Creed. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


Prof. McGiffert’s recent book on the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed gives the conclusions of present-day scholars 
about the history and meaning of this familiar and 
venerated statement. It was not the work, he says, of 
either the Apostles or of any council of the church. Its 
origin and growth were obscure. Its present form is not 
older than the sixth century. A briefer form was used 
at Rome in the fourth century; and a still briefer form 
can be traced back to the latter part of the second cen- 
tury, which reads thus: ‘‘I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, and in Jesus Christ his son, who was born of 
Mary the Virgin, was crucified under Pontius Pilate 
and buried, on the third day rose from the dead, ascended 
into heaven, sitteth on the right hand of the Father, 
from whence he cometh to judge quick and dead; and 
in, Holy Spirit, resurrection of the flesh.” 

Thus it seems to have grown up as ballads and legends 
grow. It was made up, says Prof. McGiffert, of 
phrases taken ‘‘from the common Christian thought and 
language of the day.’’ It was probably intended as 
‘‘a baptismal confession,” in which ‘‘a convert from 
heathenism should declare his faith,” not in the language 
of theologians, but in the popular speech of Christian 
worship. It expressed no carefully defined scheme of 
intellectual belief, but rather the impassioned feeling 
of one who had gone through a religious experience and 
entered into Christian discipleship with a confession of 
heart-faith in God as his Father, in Jesus as one who 
had actually lived a human life and become a divine 
power in heaven to watch over and succor his Church, 
in the Holy Spirit, and in the immortal life. 

The phrase describing Jesus as sitting at the right hand 
of the Father is plainly no exact definition, but a symbolic 
expression, in familiar, imaginative, New Testament 
language, of the Christian confidence that the religion of 
Jesus is divine and will finally conquer all the coarse, 
cruel, arrogant heathenism of that time. 

So, too, the phrase ‘‘Maker of heaven and earth,” 
added in the later form, was an expression, not of theo- 
logic dogma, says Prof. McGiffert, but of the Christian 
heart-faith in a divine Providence which is ever near 
and watchful. For one of the most dangerous heresies 
of that age denied that God had anything to do with 
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the making and governing of the world, and thereby 
denied the Christian faith in a fatherly providence,—a 
faith which was the very life of Christianity. This 
phrase was then a symbolic, popular way of asserting 
the Christian trust in God’s nearness and love. ° 

Similarly, the phrases about Jesus, taken altogether, 
denied a common heresy which taught that Jesus was 
merely an apparition, and that there was no power of 
example and inspiration for us in the record of his life, 
and no divine authority in his religion. The other 
phrases that were added later were similar expressions 
of religious experience, not of theological dogma. 

This creates a presumption that the Nicene Creed, 
which was two centuries earlier than the latest form of 
the Apostles’ Creed, was built up out of popular religious 
phrases, some of which are nearly identical in the two. 
In fact, as Dean Stanley says (‘‘History of the Eastern 
Church,” pp. 226-232), it was an old confession of faith 
which Bishop Eusebius of Cesarea had learned in his 
childhood, and which therefore was expressed in the 
imaginative language that children use; and with some 
abbreviations and one or two insertions this creed which 
Eusebius offered was finally adopted. The only word 
about which there was any debate was the word which 
affirmed that the Son is ‘‘of one substance’”’ with the 
Father; and on this word the debate was long and 
bitter, because it was -not at all a mere metaphysical 
distinction, but really an imaginative symbol for a vital 
spiritual truth, which the Athanasians maintained as 
essential to Christianity, and the Arians denied out of 
half-pagan prejudices,—the truth of the divineness of 
human nature. Our own Dr. Hedge says, ‘‘We cannot be 
too thankful that the Athanasian view prevailed against 
the Arian, which recognizes no divinity in man’; for 
Athanasianism affirmed ‘‘that human nature is in real 
communion with the divine,” ‘‘that the highest revela- 
tion and expression of the Godhead is man”’ (‘‘Reason 
in Religion,” pp. 238, 237). And Martineau says: 
‘‘Had the question respecting the person of Christ con- 
cerned merely an historical individual, it could never 
have stirred so intense a passion and tracked its way 
through Christendom with such a line of storm. The 
secret of the strife lies deeper. He stands in it, not for 
himself, but for mankind; and the doubt, whether 
within that meek and suffering form the divine essence 
is hid, truly means whether, for us, too, any divine life 
is possible, and the Father of spirits will take up his 
abode with us. It is not the Jesus of the biographers, 
but the ideal of our spiritual humanity, whose seamless 
robe has been torn by the rude hand of controversy. His 
divineness was the assumed measure of our own com- 
munition with God, and what was asked about him was 
answered about us. Under the disguise of a Christology 
these human issues have ever been upon their trial” 
(‘‘Essays,” IV., p. 569). The same view is taken by 
Dr. Edward Caird, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
a leader among the Broad Churchmen (‘‘Evolution of 
Theology in the Greek Philosophers,” II., p. 361). 

The so-called Nicene Creed, however, that is used in 
Western Europe and America has been modified by 
some brief insertions and one or two omissions. 

But from that time on this utterance of Christian 
heart faith, embodying in picturesque, popular phrases 
the vital ideas which gave Christianity its conquering 
power, was adopted in Christian worship as a holy song 
of heart-confession, and for many ages has been chanted 
in the mass of the Catholic Church with a similar meaning 
as the Gloria in Excelsis, and thence was transferred in 
a translation into the English Book of Common Prayer. 

With regard to the Council of Nice, Stanley says that, 
so far from being composed of dignitaries and scholars, 
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“a large number, perhaps the majority, consisted of 
rough, simple, almost illiterate men, who held their 
faith earnestly and sincerely, but without much con- 
scious knowledge of the grounds on which they main- 
tained it, incapable of arguing themselves or of entering 
into the arguments of their opponents’ (‘‘Eastern 
Church,” p. 204). Necessarily, then, they took the 
phrases of the Creed in the imaginative, symbolic sense, 
to which alone they had been accustomed, and they 
found in the Creed simply an expression of certain great 
realities of the religious life, certain heart-convictions 
which had grown out of their religious experiences under 
the influences of the Christian traditions of the life and 
words of Jesuis,—convictions which have been the secret 
of all the triumphs of true Christianity through the 
ages since. 
WAVERLEY, Mass. 


The Irish Pipes. 


I heard the piper playing, 
The piper old and blind, 

And knew its secret saying— 
The voice of the summer wind. 


I heard clear waters falling, 
Lapping from stone to stone, 
The wood-dove crying and calling, 

Ever alone, alone, 


I heard the bells of the heather 
Ring in the summer breeze, 
Soft stir of fur and feather 
And quiet hum of bees. 


The piper drew me yearning 
Into the dim gray lands 

Where there is no returning, 
Although I wring my hands. 


There to the piper’s crooning 
I saw my dead again, 

All in a happy nooning 
Of golden sun and rain. 


You piper, kind and hoary, 
Your pipes upon your knee, 
If I should tell my story, 
The things you piped for me, 


The folk would leave their selling, 
And bid their buying go, 
If I could but be telling 
The things you let me know. 
—Katharine Tynan, in the Spectator. 


Religion and Mere Morality.* 


BY RALPH BARTON PERRY, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
PHILOSOPHY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


1. The problem. ‘The highest and most effective per- 
sonalities are unified both in technique and _ ideal. 
Their motives are clearly defined, and their code, 
whether applied to judgment, conduct, or manners, is 
distinguished and self-consistent. Interests are fixed and 
co-ordinated, and rational methods for their realization 
are mastered and stereotyped. Culture and scruples, 
duties to society and hopes of the universe, are the 
incidents and modes of one life. The love of books, of 
nature, of art, of vocation, and of humanity expresses a 
sense of the worth of life and a chosen plan of service. 
In such men there is a peculiarly intimate relation 
between morality and religion; nor can the unity in this 
case be reduced to one of aptitude or temperament. 


“*A paper read before the Ministers’ Institute at Petersham, Mass., on Oct. 2, 1906. 
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Morality is the corollary of religion, and religion the 
stimulus to morality. Moral convictions are reflected 
in the object and tone of worship, while religion blends 
with conduct some hope or fear of the universe. Therefore 
it is not my intention in the present paper to deny that 
both historically and ideally morality and religion make up 
one whole, but only to distinguish these two components, 
in order, if possible, to discover the specific value which 
is contributed by each. Such a distinction is often 
made in our ordinary estimates and characterizations. 
Both the moral type and the religious type are well 
known. Many of the characters most celebrated in 
history are praised for their moral virtues, such as 
honesty, fortitude, and disinterestedness, and entirely 
without reference to their religion. On. the other hand, 
saintliness and piety are, in many cases, valued for their 
intrinsic spiritual quality, and entirely without reference 
to secular morality. Indeed, it not infrequently hap- 
pens that a man is praised for his virtue while con- 
demned for his superstition, or praised for the devotion 
and sincerity of his faith while condemned for his in- 
efficiency and social unfitness: The value of under- 
standing the basis of this distinction will, I think, readily 
be acknowledged. In any age, when human ideals 
‘and institutions are subject to critical revision,—and 
this is true, in a measure, of every age,—it is important 
to circumscribe human interests and to apprehend the 
peculiar and perennial importance of each. It is the 
lack of just such an understanding in the case of moral 
and religious interests which gives rise to the attempt 
to cure extremes by their opposites, and makes possible 
an unwise and injurious oscillation between fanaticism 
and worldliness, between superstition and materialism. 
Although, therefore, I shall first invite you to consider 
them apart, it is in the hope of thereby emphasizing the 
truth that both virtue and piety are indispensable 
elements of the highest living. 

2. The independence oj morality. Let us first investi- 
gate the claims of morality, and inquire at once whether 
it be possible to conceive or establish a system of moral 
principles independently of religion. I believe that 
this question can be answered very briefly. The prin- 
ciples of conduct, like mechanical or logical principles, 
must be derived from the field to which they are applied. 
They require nothing more for their establishment than 
an examination of the conditions of conduct having 
value; and what these are is fairly obvious. Such 
a situation arises whenever volition is exercised in 
a natural and social environment. If two or more 
persons conduct themselves with reference to one an- 
other and to an external or neutral object, their action 
either possesses or lacks in some degree the specific 
value which we call moral goodness. And by the prin- 
ciples of ethics we mean the principles which truly define 
and explicate this value. Nowneither the truth nor the 
falsity of any religion affects these fundamental and essen- 
tial conditions. If the teachingsof religion be accepted as 
true, then certain factors may be added to the concrete, 
practical situation; but if so, these fall within the field of 
morality, and must be submitted to ethical principles. 
Thus, if there be a God whose personality permits of recipro- 
cal social relations with man, then man ought, in the moral 
sense, to be prudent with reference to him, and may 
reasonably deniand justice or benevolence at his hands. 
But the mere existence of a God, whatever be his nature, 
can neither invalidate nor establish the ethical principles 
of prudence, justice, and benevolence. Were a God 
whose existence is proved, to recommend injustice, this 
would not affect in the slightest degree the moral 
obligation to be just. Moral revelation stands upon 
precisely the same footing as revelation in the sphere of 
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theoretical truth. Its acceptance can be justified only 
through its being confirmed by experience or reason. 
In other words, it is the office of revelation to reveal, 
but not to establish, truth. In consequence of this 
fact it may even be necessary that man should redeem 
the truth in defiance of what he believes to be the dis- 
position of God. I cannot believe that in thus pronounc- 
ing morality to be independently grounded I shall en- 
counter any serious objection. If a Christian lose his 
religion, is he justified in regarding the last six com- 
mandments as abrogated? Or, if a man be in a state of 
indecision regarding his religious belief, is he justified 
in suspending judgment concerning the principles of 
right living? I think it clear that neither individual 
conscience nor the moral judgment of mankind can be 
superseded or be modified save through a higher insight 
which these may themselves be brought to confirm. 
Whatever a man may think of God, if he continues to 
live in the midst of his fellows, he places himself within 
the jurisdiction of the laws which obtain there. Morality 
is the method of realizing and reconciling the interests 
of beings having the capacity to conduct themselves 
rationally, and ethics is the formulation of the general 
principles which underlie this method. The attempt 
to live rationally—and, humanly speaking, there is no 
alternative, save the total abnegation of life—brings one 
within the jurisdiction of these principles, precisely as 
thinking brings one within the jurisdiction of the principles 
of logic, or as the moving of one’s body brings one within 
the jurisdiction of the principles of mechanics. Indeed, 
it follows that religion itself, in so far as it is conduct, 
must be justified on moral grounds. If I ought to love 
the Lord my God with all my heart, then, formally, this 
commandment must be provided for within the system 
of ethical truths, as surely as the second commandment 
that I love my neighbor as myself. Morality, there- 
fore, is not only independent of religion, but may 
legitimately demand that religion satisfy its claims. 

3. Relation of religion to morality. On the other hand, 
it is clearly true that in some sense morality is included 
within religion; and, to reconcile this fact with the 
conclusion we have just reached, it is necessary to set 
forth clearly the general meaning of religion. If we are 
to discover the value of religion, rather than the value 
of some special religion, we must obtain a notion of the 
generic meaning of this term. What is the religion 
of which it may be said that some religion mtist be true, 
as it may be said that some esthetics or some theory of 
light must be true? How may we characterize religion 
in terms of its subject-matter and so use the term to 
connote an inevitable interest, rather than a_ special 
doctrine? In this sense I find religion to be belief con- 
cerning the disposition of ultimate powers to human 
welfare. ‘The phrase ‘‘ultimate powers” is, of necessity, 
somewhat vague. The conceptions of the universe and of 
metaphysical reality are of comparatively recent origin, 
and are due to the development of science and philosophy. 
But from the earliest dawn of human life its general 
background has been recognized, and accounted the 
ultimate source of weal and woe. By belief I mean 
the taking for granted of propositions which may be 
true or false, the possession of a conviction seated 
at the centre of life and manifesting itself in every 
activity at the periphery. Again, religion is clearly 
not a belief concerning the intrinsic or absolute nature 
of ultimate powers, but of these powers construed in 
respect of their bearing on human life. The term ‘‘God”’ 
does not connote being, but dispensation. For this 
reason we must include within religion some conception 
of the essential or final human interests. It thus appears 
that religion must satisfy two sets of claims, theoretical 
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and"moral. It may therefore be challenged and criticised 
by either philosophy or ethics. I do not apprehend that 
this contention will be disputed, but it may be well to sup- 
ply further proof. In the first place, the history of religion 
shows that it must be constantly readjusted to meet the 
requirements of advancing knowledge and the demands 
of enlightened conscience. Religion has been compelled, 
on philosophical grounds, to accept a new formulation 
of its central dogmas; and on ethical grounds to adopt the 
principles of toleration and separation of church and 
state. In the second place, the believer accepts his 
religion as a conviction of truth and as a revelation of 
his essential needs. He supposes himself to be in pos- 
session, not of an illusion soothing to his feelings, but of 
a secret of the universe which would be confirmed by 
omniscience. ‘The truth which is revealed to babes is 
supposed to discredit the claims of the fathers to wisdom 
and prudence. It is because every religion puts a definite 
theoretical construction upon the nature of the world 
that I have avoided defining generic religion in more 
specific terms. It is customary to say that religion 
assumes the universe to be dominated by moral prin- 
ciples. But this is clearly an assumption which may 
or may not be true; and it cannot therefore be essential 
to the inevitable or universal religion. Similarly, religion 
commits the believer to judgments concerning his highest 
good, and in so far must commend itself to his con- 
science. In the end, the prestige of religious tradition 
has invariably been of no avail when it has contradicted 
moral convictions. In short, the ultimate justification 
of religion must be sought in philosophy and ethics. 
If it be true, its truth must rest upon existential 
grounds; if it be good, its goodness must rest upon 
moral grounds. We have thus arrived at the same 
conclusion respecting the priority of morality to religion, 
to which we were led by the examination of morality. 
But we are now in a position to indicate the sense in 
which religion includes and exceeds not only ethics, but 
also philosophy. It embraces both of these within an 
integral belief: it is a spiritual wholeness to which these 
both ‘contribute and in which they both converge. 
Though religion nourishes itself upon knowledge and 
duty, it transmutes these into a form of life which, in its 
unity, transcends them both. 

I shall now seek to make clear both my definition of 
religion and my conclusion concerning its relation to 
morality by briefly reviewing several historical types of 
religion. Primitive religion offers the advantage of being 
more uniform than highly developed religions. It is to 
be supposed that since there were fewer differences of 
refinement and enlightenment in primitive society, there 
were fewer believers who took their religion with reserva- 
tions. Again, in spite of its inexhaustible variety of 
ritual, and in spite of differences in the object of worship, 
primitive religion may, I believe, be summarized more 
briefly and clearly than is possible in the case of any 
higher religion. Animism, fetichism, totemism, ancestor 
worship, and nature worship are, after all, one in principle 
and method. Consistently with the account of religion 
given above, I shall characterize three aspects of primitive 
religion: first, its conception of the chief or vital human 
interests; second, its conception of ultimate powers; 
and, third, the form of life in which these are harmonized 
and unified. 

Primitive man has neither raised nor answered the 
question as to what is his greatest good. Indeed, he is 
much more concerned to meet the pressing needs of life 
than he is to co-ordinate them or understand to what 
they lead. He cannot even be said to be actuated by 
the principle of rational self-interest. Like the brute 
whose lot is so similar to his own, he feels his wants 
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severally and is forced to meet them as they arise or be 
trampled under foot in the struggle for existence. There 
is little co-ordination of his interests beyond that which is 
provided for in the organic structure with which nature has 
endowed him. Over and above the instinct of self-preser- 
vation he recognizes in custom the principle of tribal or 
racial solidarity. But this is proof not so much of a 
recognition of community of interest, as of the vagueness 
of his ideas concerning the boundaries of his own selfhood. 
The very fact that his interests are scattering and loosely 
knit prevents him from clearly distinguishing his own. 
He readily identifies himself not only with his body, 
but: with his clothing, his habitation, and various trinkets 
which have been accidentally associated with his life. 
It is only natural that he should similarly identify him- 
self with those other beings like himself with whom he is 
connected by the bonds of blood and of intimate contact. 
Morally, then, primitive man is an indefinite and inco- 
herent aggregate of interests which have not yet assumed 
the form either of selfhood or of social reciprocity. The 
only method which is possible in such a stage of devel- 
opment is that of individual and communal self-preser- 
vation. And even this method is instinctive and habitual 
rather than rational. But, rude as these ethical concep- 
tions are, they are an essential component of the religion 
which is proper to this rudimentary phase of human life. 

To turn to the second of our three factors we find 
that primitive man’s conception of ultimate powers is 
like his conception of his own interests in being both 
indefinite and incoherent. Inconsequence of the daily vi- 
cissitudes of his fortune he is well aware that he is affected 
for better or for worse by agencies which fall outside the 
more familiar routine operations of society and nature. 
So great is the disproportion between the calculable and 
the incalculable elements of his life that he is like a man 
crouching in the dark expecting a blow from any quar- 
ter. The agencies whose working can be discounted 
in advance form his secular world; but this world is 
narrow and meagre, and is overshadowed by a beyond 
which is both mysterious and terrible. Of the world 
beyond he has no single comprehensive idea, but he 
recognizes it in his expectation of the injuries and benefits 
which he may at any time receive from it. It is an 
abyss whose depths he has never sounded, but which 


he is forced practically to recognize, since he is at the 


mercy of forces which emanate from it. 

Finally, the general form or method of primitive life is 
the inevitable sequel to the general situation which I have 
just described. In behalf of the interests which repre- 
sent him, man must here, as ever, come to terms with 
the powers which beset him. He has no concern with 
these powers except the desire to propitiate them. He 
has no knowledge of their working excepting as respects 
their bearing upon his interests. Obeying a law of 
human nature which is as valid now as then, he seeks 
for remedies whose proof is the cure which they 
effect. Let the association between a certain action 
on his own part and a favorable turn in the tide of fortune 
once be established, and the subsequent course of events 
will seem to confirm it. Coincidences are remembered 
and exceptions forgotten. Furthermore, there always 
remains as the final justification for his belief in the 
effectual working of the established plan the difficulty of 
proving any other alternative to be better. In order to 
understand primitive religion it is not necessary to 
reconstruct the earliest period in the history of society, 
nor even to study the temporary savage life; for the 
primitive intelligence and the primitive method survive 
in every sphere of life. Belief in the virtue of a fetich 
or burnt offering rests upon precisely the same grounds 
as present-day belief in household remedies and sundry 
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other superstitions. The great majority of men prefer 
in time of trouble to do something rather than nothing. 
Where the source of trouble is only imperfectly com- 
prehended, the greatest satisfaction is to be derived 
from having taken measures which may, in their origin, 
be absolutely arbitrary or at best founded upon habit. 

Let us now revert to our general conclusions concerning 
the relation of morality and religion. In so far as 
primitive religion only inadequately comprehends the 
end of life, primitive religion is open to correction on 
moral grounds. In so far, on the other hand, as prim- 
itive religion only inadequately and often mistakenly 
conceives the operations of nature, it is open to cor- 
rection on theoretical grounds. It is this latter aspect 
of primitive religion which was the first to be discredited 
through the general acceptance of the view that nature 
is no respecter of persons, but is impartially mechanical 
and uniform in her operations. The truth or untruth 
of primitive religion must therefore be established 
by ethics, philosophy, and science. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that this religion contains a type of morality, as 
well as a theory of nature, as a subordinate part of itself. 
For the view which primitive man holds concerning 
his own vital interests and the view which he holds 
concerning nature are merged into one unitary belief 
which forms the basis of his action. Whatever he does 
he does in the name of religion. As is not equally true 
of any other religious type, he most vividly feels himself 
to be in the presence of ultimate powers and to be con- 
serving and advancing his interests through intercourse 
with them. What unity his life has is given it by re- 
ligion. In the final sense his religion is his life, his 
supreme attainment, his best solution of the riddle of 
existence. 

It would be interesting to compare with this earliest 
and simplest type the more developed form of religion 
which appears in the ancient Oriental monarchies,— 
Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, and Persia. We should find 
that here man’s view of his own interests is more clearly 
conceived and calculated. He believes his chief end to 
be not mere self-preservation, but aggrandizement 
through military conquest and the exploitation of nature. 
His gods are gods of war and of agriculture, and he be- 
lieves these gods to be partial to his own race. He 
conceives himself to be the spoilt child of nature. His 
worship differs from that of primitive man in that it is 
less arbitrary. It consists essentially in obedience to 
principles of war and agriculture, which he conceives to 
be required of him by his tutelary deity. But the re- 
lations between his morals, his cosmology, and his re- 
ligion are precisely those which we have found to obtain 
in the case of primitive man. His religion might be 
discredited either through showing that power and wealth 
are not the ultimate ends of society, or through showing 
that nature is impartial. His belief is thus rooted in 
moral and in existential judgments, while at the same 
time it unites and blends the two in a specific outlook 
upon life. 

But let us turn to the form of religious belief which is 
most familiar to us,—that of Christianity. We can 
distinguish here, as above, three component factors. 
In the first place, Christianity proclaims a new set of 
moral values. Inner qualities of character and will, 
virtues such as purity and obedience, are accounted of 
greater worth than the possession of worldly goods or 
even of bodily welfare. The moral values which are 
given priority in the Christian belief have not, it is true, 
always maintained an unequivocal supremacy. In its 
historical development Christianity has often been little 
better than a compromise between paganism and the 
new dispensation; for many nominal Christians have 
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attempted to combine the principle of calculating self- 
interest with belief in a God who prefers justice and re- 
nunciation above the love of gain. Thus Christians have 
proposed to be honest for the sake of ultimate policy, 
and have praised God not for the sake of his goodness, 
but in the hope of profit. One is reminded of the presi- 
dent who devotes his first term of office to the attempt 
to secure his election to a second. Evidently such a 
magistrate’s actuating principles are not those of govern- 
ment, but of personal preferment. Similarly the Christian 
who obeys God through the fear of punishment or the 
expectation of reward, differs only as respects his means 
and instruments from the man who propitiates his 
primitive deity to avert disease or gain success in war. 
But the vitalizing germ of Christianity is a new idea of 
humanworth. And theChristian idea of ultimate powers, 
broadly stated, is the belief that the creative and control- 
ling principles of the universe conserve this high interest. 
The Christian’s God is not only the author and finisher 
of his being, but one who hates pain, degradation, and 
worldliness, and identifies himself with the regeneration 
and apotheosis of humanity. Finally, the life of the 
Christian consists in a service of these ends, informed 
with a disinterested love of him through whom they 
are realized. The divine Father pities his children 
for their sin, and his mercy is his endeavor to win them 
to spiritual purity and holiness. The believer’s faith 
is his expectation of the achievement of sinlessness, 
purity, and holiness through the foundation of the world 
in moral divinity. Here again we find religion rooted 
in convictions which, when articulated and justified, 
require an appeal to ethical and philosophical principles. 
Whether purity and neighborly love be better than 
wealth and conquest is for ethics to determine. Whether 
the universe be favorably disposed to moral interests, 
or whether it be indifferent to them, must be contained 
within that truth which philosophy seeks to discover. 
On the other hand, wherever Christianity is a vital 
belief, this moral ideal and this hope of the universe are 
parts of a central, living faith, in which the strands of 
life are gathered up and transmuted into an indivisible 
unity, and the doing of many things assumes the 
form of intelligent purpose, large foresight, and grave 
but buoyant devotion. 

4. The generic value of religion. We are now in a 
position to isolate the problem which, after all, constitutes 
the main theme of this paper. What is the specific 
element of value which religion itself contributes to life? 
Morality and philosophical knowledge, though they 
enter into religion, are not, in reality, derived from it. 
Morality arises from the practical situation wherein man 
finds himself to be in the charge of interests which are 
affected by nature and correlated with the similar in- 
terests of his fellows. And he must meet this situation, 
whether or no he accept any religious belief. Philo- 
sophical knowledge may be the consummation of purely 
theoretical interests. It stands logically as the fulfilment 
of science, whether or no it assume the practical form of 
religion. How can we distinguish that which constitutes 
the specific religious value, that which appears when 
faith is added to duty and piety to knowledge? In order 
to throw into relief this common religious value I shall 
seek first to point out the specific values which are 
contributed in the two general groups to which all re- 
ligions may be assigned. It will simplify this investiga- 
tion if we assume that the moral values in the two groups 
are identical. Let us suppose it to be granted that 
justice and the disinterested service of mankind are better 
than narrow prudence, and that purity and honor are 
better than material well-being. Our two general re- 
ligious groups may now be distinguished entirely in terms 
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of the second and third factors, enumerated above. I 
shall call the first general religious type ‘‘naturalism,” 
and embrace within it all religions in which it is believed 
that the universe is morally apathetic or indifferent. 
This form of naturalism has gradually superseded the 
belief in a universe which is capriciously or externally 
interested in human life. Through the development of 
science mechanism has superseded animism, and a rational 
secularism has taken the place of superstition. The 
classic instance of this transition is to be found in the 
great poem of Iyicretius. That-philosopher proposed to 
demonstrate to mankind the groundlessness of their 
fear of malicious spirits and dread of future retribution. 
The gods are serenely indifferent to human concerns; 
and the practical sequel to this conviction is the en- 
lightenment which neither fears nor hopes anything 
at the hands of the universe at large save that which 
may be calculated through a knowledge of its mechanical 
operations. ‘This belief is, it is true, negative rather 
than positive in its bearing upon life. But it is properly 
to be regarded as a‘form of religious belief because it is 
a living consciously in the presence of the universe. 
Such religion may have various forms, from the bitterest 
pessimism to a courageous renunciation of heaven for 
humanity. 

Idealism, the second general type of religion, is distin- 
guished by a belief in the moral determination of the uni- 
verse. ‘Two forms of this belief have found a place in our 
own religious tradition. On the one hand, it may be be- 
lieved that the universe as a whole is established upon 
moral foundations, that it consists in a series of moral ne- 
cessities. Moral principles here take on a metaphysical 
form, and the proper sequel is the conviction that, in 
spite of appearances, all things are good. The peculiar 
difficulties which beset this belief are due to its tendency 
to discredit moral distinctions, or to swallow them up in 
some higher unity which justifies evil as well as good. In 
contrast to this constructive or absolute idealism, which 
demands that we think the world good, there stands what 
we may call progressive idealism, which demands that we 
make the world good. According to this view nature is 
morally plastic, and the change of events is determined by 
the principle of moral development. Faith is here di- 
rected to the outcome rather than-to the origin of the 
universe. But it is clear that in spite of differences these 
two forms of positive faith have an important element 
in common. They contribute to life not the moral 
validity of the ideal, but the knowledge of its real or 
historical supremacy. The moral sphere with the 
principles proper to it is conceived to be dominant in 
the universe at large. This religious belief does not 
inform men as to what is good, but as to the cosmic 
importance of goodness. Though it does not define, it 
substantiates the worth of life. To the individual in 
his moral struggles it furnishes both hope and the in- 
centive of service in a momentous cause. 

Whether the universe be indifferent or favorable to the 
moral interests is, as we have seen, in the end a question of 
philosophical truth. We must therefore now eliminate 
this alternative if we are to discover the common religious 
value. There remains as the generic quality of religious 
life unity or comprehensivensss of belief. The value 
which this contributes to life cannot be destroyed by 
any scientific or philosophical doctrine whatsoever. This 
value consists, in the first place, in the enlargement of 
the circle of life. In religion man knows the best and the 
worst. He walks in the open, with a full and truthful 
recognition of the situation in which he is placed. His 
experience measures up to truth. In apprehending the 
world in its full sweep and just proportions, he realizes 
his cognitive faculties and enters into the vigor of spiritual 
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maturity. On the other hand, this inclusive view of 
the universe throws into relief the lot of man. Religion 
promulgates the idea of life as a whole, and composes 
and proportions its activities with reference to their 
ultimate end. Religion advocates not the virtues in 
their severalty, but the whole moral enterprise. With 
this it affiliates all the sundry activities of life, thus 
bringing both action and thought under the form of 
service of the ideal. At the same time it offers a supreme 
object for the passions, which are otherwise divided 
against themselves, or vented upon unworthy and fan- 
tastical objects. Through being thus economized and 
guided, these moving energies may be brought to 
support moral endeavor, and bear it with them in their 
current. ‘‘It is impossible,” says Prof. Caird, ‘‘so long 
as our ultimate thought of the world is in discord with 
itself, that our lives should be what human lives have 
sometimes been,—impossible that we should rise to that 
energy of undivided will and affection, that free play of 
concentrated intelligence, that sense of the infinite 
resources of the spirit that moves us, out of which the 
highest achievements of men at all times have sprung.” 

5. Practical corollaries. In bringing these remarks to 
a close, I should like to point the moral. In the first 
place, we have discovered, I believe, the justification 
for a conclusion at which, in practice, society has long 
since atrived; the conclusion, namely, that justice or 
toleration is inviolable, even at the hands of religion. 
The rational and moral person is entitled to respect, 
even when he is not entitled to agreement. ‘There is no 
religious faith so valid as to justify any attempt to force 
its claims upon unwilling believers. On the other hand, 
no belief can be sound unless it be responded to by the 
insight and the conscience of the individual who accepts 
it. Once society has reached the stage of moral develop- 
ment in which this principle is apprehended, religion must 
forever adopt the spirit and method of Protestantism. 
The claims of religion reduce in the end to the in- 
dividual’s obligation to prove faithful to convictions 
which are grounded.in his experience and reason. 
In consequence of this fact, the generic religious bond 
must be and remain less one of specific belief than of 
enlightenment. The interest common to all religious 
believers is the sympathy and mutual understanding 
which obtains between those who have seen the vision. 
Religious believers, having viewed the world as a whole 
in its bearing on life, possess a commensurable experience 
and a common code of spiritual honor. 

Since religion emphasizes the unity of life, and 
supplies it with meaning and dignity, it is the func- 
tion of religion to kindle moral enthusiasm. Mill says 
that ‘‘only when a morality is understood to come from 
the gods do men in general adopt it, rally round it, and 
lend their human sanctions for its enforcement.’ As 
a practical truth this is incontestable. Religion is re- 
sponsible for the prestige of morality. As an institution 
it is the appointed guardian and medium of that intrinsic 
spiritual value which is hidden from the world; of that 
finality which, in the course of human affairs, is so easily 
lost to view andj so infrequently proved. It is therefore 
the function of the religious leader to make men lovers, 
not of the parts, but of the whole of goodness. There 
is little need for the pulpit to undertake the labor of 
education in the narrow sense. Never before has society 
been so well supplied with sources of information and 

tical guidance. But this very circumstance in 
itself increases the need of moral inspiration. Em- 
barrassed by their very plenitude of life, men require to 
have the best that is in them aroused and put in control. 
This, then, is the work of religion: to strike hofne to 
the moral nature itself, and to induce in men a keener 
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and more vivid realization of their latent preference 
for the higher over the lower values of life. This office 
requires for its fulfilment a constructive moral imagina- 
tion, a power to arouse and direct the contagious emotions, 
and the use of the means of personality and ritual for 
the creation of a sweetening and uplifting environment. 
I have not meant to suggest that religion should confine 
itself to the thin air of moral abstraction. On the con- 
trary, I believe that the Church should assume the 
leadership in all social service and humanitarian enter- 
prise. To permit these interests to be sundered from 
the activities of the Church (and there is no little ten- 
dency in this direction at the present day) is to forfeit 
the supreme opportunity. But I believe that religion 
should assume such a leadership just because it would 
do so in the name of moral goodness itself, and so furnish 
not only the individual, but society at large, with a better 
understanding of its own aims. If religion fail, there is 
no agency whatsoever that can supply life with concrete 
unity, that can gather up its many varied activities and 
direct them to the highest end.. Through religion alone 
is it possible to unite efficiency and wisdom, vocation 
and faith, a sense for reality and a bearing to the good. 

I may add finally that I see no prospect of religious 
unity except upon the basis which I have just indicated. 
Every tendency which the development of civilization 
has manifested points to the diversification and enrich- 
ment of life. The day has passed when men can be 
massed together under special formulas and creeds. 
If, then, the unity of life is not to be lost altogether, it is 
necessary to declare the broader basal principles and to 
serve the most liberal ideas with old-fashioned earnestness. 
God may be served in more ways than religion in the 
past has been accustomed to suppose. And, unless it 
pursues the fatuous course of identifying itself with 
the letter rather than with the spirit, with the part rather 
than with the whole, religion should welcome this tendency ; 
for it conduces both to the worth of life and to the glory 
of God. 


What Genius needs. 


We look back to the lives of our greatest writers and 
artists and musicians, and moan that some were allowed 
to perish for want of bread. But want of bread has 
killed very few men of genius; for bread, money, or pay 
is not what genius needs most. Want of others’ faith! 
Want of sympathy! Want of responsiveness! Want 
of love! ‘These are the giants that have slain men of 
ability by the hundred. So far as I can see, few men fail 
when wise confidence is placed in them. Some one is 
appointed to a position of trust. We express our sur- 
prise: we prophesy his inevitable failure. But he suc- 
ceeds. Why? Because faith has been placed in him. 
That wakes his manhood and arouses his dormant 
powers. He can because others think he can. But 
the greatest poet can never produce his best songs for an 
unsympathetic world, and the most self-sufficient artist 
that ever handled a brush can never paint his best pict- 
ures for an unreceptive people. Great works they may 
bring forth, but infinitely greater would they create if 
they were loved and understood. If, then, we lack great 
men in our times, let us blame ourselves. Let us speak 
the truth plainly: we have no great men because we are 
a little people, with little sympathy, with little love, 
with little understanding. Genius will blossom and 
fructify when believed in. It will fade and die when 
distrusted. To be understood, to be loved, to be be- 
lieved in, are necessary to its life; and false is the doc- 
trine that genius will always make its way. It needs 
nourishment as everything else that grows. 
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et us make men see that we need them and their 
work, and they will produce something for us that is 
worth having. We are the creators, and not they alone. 
Let us make men see that we really and truly expect 
them to live lofty lives, and they will live them for us.— 
Rev. Alfred Hail. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Work and Labor. 


Many years ago Dr. Bethune, a careful scholar in 
Brooklyn, did good work in correcting the carelessness 
with which even intelligent people spoke of labor and 
work. 

In a scholarly and learned essay he recalled attention 
to the origin of the two words ‘‘work” and “‘labor,”’ 
and to the distinction which ought to be always main- 
tained. 

Etymologically the word ‘‘work’”’ comes from the 
Sanscrit root which appears in the Greek word ergon, 
from which we get, for instance, our word ‘‘energy.”’ 
The same word appears in the German word Werk. 

Labor is quite different in its etymology. It is from 
the Latin word labor, in which is contained the idea of 
grinding away or wearing away. It describes the rush 
of water over a stone, and in the original the Latin root 
always gives this idea, which certainly carries the note 
of fatigue. 

In any careful use of technical language this etymo- 
logical distinction and the meaning it carries with it 
are still observed. 

‘“How did the ship stand the gale, captain ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, she works well, sir!” This is when the captain 
is pleased. Or he says, unwillingly and annoyed: ‘‘She 
labors badly, sir. The cargo is wrong,” or something 
else wrong. Generally speaking, the distinction was 
observed by the translators of our New Testament, as 
it was always observed by the writers. ‘‘They cease 
from their labor and their works do follow them,” is as 
good an epigram as you can imagine to exhibit the 
difference between earth and heaven. 

‘‘My father worketh hitherto and I work,” the Saviour 
says, not my Father labors. Even the careless writers 
of to-day would not dare say that. 

In King James’s Version, in an error, the careless 
translators said we were laborers together with God; 
but the revision corrects the slip and says, ‘‘workers,”’ 
as it should, the word being swnergot, from the Greek 
root of work. 

All this was said with great care in Dr. Bethune’s 
learned essay, and I do but repeat a few of his illustra- 
tions. A comparison of the older dictionaries and authors 
with those of our time will show that the distinction was 
well observed by all but the most careless two centuries 
ago. 

In the careless writing of to-day, and even in the work 
of men whom we expect to be careful, the distinction is 
forgotten. This is really a great pity. The neglect of 
it gives rise to a great deal of misunderstanding, and we 
might even say to a good deal of falsehood. This is my 
only reason for referring to it now. Work is the use of 
spiritual agencies for the control of a world of matter. 

Labor is not the control of matter by intelligence or 
other spiritual force. It is the use of a man’s muscle 
or weight to do what he is glad to make an ass or an ox 
do, and what ass or ox can often do better than the man. 

This is the explanation for the use of words when we 
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say ‘‘God works,’ while it would be called blasphemous 
to say ‘‘God labors.”’ 

“Am I, too, not a laboring man?” says the loquacious 
demagogue to his toil-worn audience. ‘‘Was I not at my 
work from early morning to sunset yesterday in your 
cause ?”’ 

If that man could be shut up at once by some one of 
his audience, who should say, ‘‘You were at work, but 
you never did a stroke of labor in your life,”’ he would 
hear the precise truth, and there would be much less fog 
between him and his assembly. 

The truth is that the real progress of civilization is 
marked by its success in abolishing labor, and doing the 
work by other agencies. I, who write these lines, have 
seen on the Roxbury road to Brookline twenty men and 
boys, each lifting a heavy drill and dropping it into its 
hole as they prepared for the charges of gunpowder. 
But one fine day I saw them replaced by a little spitting 
engine, the gift of a gentleman named James Watt, 
directed by an intelligent young fellow who was not 
soiling his own hands even,—was reading Milton or 
Browning,—while the engine did ten times the work 
the laborers did before. At the end of a generation of 
men, between 1870 and 1900, the number of workmen 
required to produce a million or two yards of cotton 
cloth was not one-third the number of workmen and 
laborers who produced the same amount of cloth in 1870. 

It is the pride and it is the duty of every man to re- 
duce the amount of strain of mere muscular effort needed 
in society, and to produce what men and women need 
without that strain which does wear away, as the word 
‘‘labor”’ originally said. 

I do not wonder that the feudal authors always dis- 
trusted the admission to the suffrage of what they called 
the laboring classes. The distrust sprang from their 
feeling that a man who did not use his brain in his daily 
duty could not be trusted to use it in the affairs of State. 
But, while by one method or another of enlarging the 
life of man and woman you lift your laborer to be a 
workman, you have not the old sneer and the old diffi- 
culties. And, when in talking, as we do, of the enlarge- 
ment of life, as what God put men into the world for, 
we really talk of changes in the conditions of life, so that 
what was badly done by a laborer should be well done 
by a workman. 

I was speaking a few weeks ago at Brooklyn on some 
of the fundamental questions which have been alluded 
to above, and I said that it was in ignorance of American 
institutions that European writers speak with that distress 
of universal suffrage which they show. I said that I 
never knew but one European who understood the differ- 
ence between Europe and America in these affairs. It is 
somewhat as I once heard a great Georgeist talking about 
the suffrage given to land-owners only. I think he said 
that twenty thousand land-owners made up the whole 
proprietorship of land in Great Britain. I said rather 
wickedly that I did not see how that concerned us in 
Massachusetts, where we had as many land-owners as 
we had voters. His replies were in the series of ‘‘ohs” 
and ‘‘ahs’”’ and ‘‘impossibles,”” which compelled me to 
say that it was never very well to argue on American 
politics from European statistics. 

In exactly the same way you may compare a country 
where every girl can sing ‘“‘My father’s a hedger and 
ditcher’’ against a country like ours, where three-quarters 
of the fathers are men who work with their brains, and 
where, at the outside, not more than one-tenth are 
laborers, men able to bring to their daily labor nothing 
but the resources of weight and muscle. In the State of 
Massachusetts, where there are about two hundred thou- 
sand farms, there is not one farm laborer, so called, for 
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every farm. This means that what is loosely called labor 
is here conducted by the work of the farmer himself or of 
his sons. The contrast between this condition of things 
and that in Bavaria, for instance, where not only men, 
but women, are the field drudges and the dread of the 
economists, is a contrast fairly illustrative of the differ- 
ence which runs all through. 

The energy with which the States of North America 
carry out the business of the Higher Education, like the 
education of the high schools, of the normal schools, 
the colleges, and the technical schools and the universities, 
results from the enthusiasm with which we regard the 
upward improvement of the workmen. ‘The three R’s, 
are, if you please, enough for the diminishing class of 
laborers. For the increasing class of workmen the 
country demands something more and better in the line 
of education, and, what is more, it gets it. That would 
be a large estimate which supposes that in Harvard 
College and Yale College and Columbia College and 
Princeton College, in the year 1800, one hundred men 
graduated. Take these four colleges alone, and the 
number of students who left them in 1905 with or without 
a diploma would probably be about five thousand,— 
fifty times as many as graduated on a much lower 
standard of study one hundred years before. 

In place of those four colleges the year 1905 showed 
some five hundred institutions in the Northern States 
taking the name of colleges. Beside these how many 
high schools, normal schools, technical schools, exist 
in the country it would be impossible to tell. But these 
schools of a higher grade are training the workmen who 
surpass largely even on an estimate of numbers the men 


_ who dig the drains or mine the coal, who would properly 


be classed as toiling in physical labor. 

Fifty years ago we all quoted with approbation Car- 
lyle’s aphorism, ‘‘Two men I honor, and no third.” 
When you came to a democratic statement which was 
to tell who the two were, it proved that the first was 
not this drudge or laborer of whom the dainty writers 
are so much afraid. It was the ‘‘toil-worn CRarts 
man,”’ 

I once told Mr. Powderly, whom I believe I may call 
my friend, who was at that time president of the Knights 
of Labor, that I knew only two troubles about that 
institution. ‘The first was that its members were not 
knights, and the second was that they cared nothing 
about labor. ‘They should have been called ‘‘Companions 
of Industry” or ‘‘Unions of Workmen.”’ 

Here is the sense in which Mr. Emerson should be 
understood when he said, ‘‘All of us are as lazy as we dare 
to be.” Ina finite world, which for its subjugation has 
been put into the hands of infinite beings, we ought not 
exhaust the fountains of life more than we can help; 
that is to say, we ought not do with physical life more 
than we need to do. Suppose I have a thousand tobacco 
plants, which have grown from a thousand seeds in the 
greenhouse. I have a field, already ploughed and har- 
rowed and ready for the thousand plants. I can walk 
out into this field with a hoe and trowel and boy with 
a basket full of the seedling plants. Once every three 
feet I can make a hole. I can then kneel down, take a 
plant-from the basket, and, with my trowel, cover the 
roots with earth. But I do not do this if I can help it. 
Because I am a child of God Icreate. I make a cart which 
has two wheels and a pair of thills, in which I harness 
a horse. I can sit on the floor of this cart, and the boy 
can sit by me to drive the horse and to pass the plants 
to me. The horse goes in his path, a mechanical hoe 
opens the holes as we advance. I put the roots each in 
its place and support them with earth enough. A me- 
chanical trowel pats the earth down, and I and the horse 
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and the boy go forward without stopping, to renew the 
adventure, as Amadis would say. 

There is no toil nor labor. 

There is a great deal of good—work,—and that part 
of the world is well subdued. 

And, wherever there was a laborer and a laborer’s boy, 
there is now a workman and there is a work-boy who 
are not worn down by their labor. 

Such processes repeated a few million times make the 
triumphs of what is called Christian civilization, in which 
man, the child, works with God the Father. 

Such processes illustrate the divinity of man and the 
immanent presence of God. EDWARD E. Haun. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is such a thing as a worldly spirit, and there is 
such a thing as an unworldly spirit; and, according as we 
partake of one or the other, the savor of the sacrifice 
of our lives is ordinary, commonplace, poor, and base, 
or elevating, invigorating, useful, noble, and holy.— 
Dean Stanley. 

a 


The joy of those who cannot keep their joy to them- 
selves, who must call upon others to partake of it,— 
is not all joy of this quality? Are not these its char- 
acteristics? Try to conceive the most selfish emotion, 
still it only becomes joy by bursting the bonds of self.— 
Wisdom and Destiny. 

Td 


But know, 
Without a star or angel for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the door of heaven; 
Love finds admission where proud reason fails. 
—Young. 
we 


Before we can bring happiness to others, we must first 
be happy ourselves; nor will happiness abide within us 
unless we confer it on others. If there be a smile upon 
our lips, those around us will soon smile too, and our 
happiness will become the truer and deeper as we see 
others are happy.—Maeterlinck. 


ed 


The fact is that real growth in character comes as 
so many of the best gifts of God come—by the way. In 
doing what we believe to be God’s will for us, many things 
lie in the straight line of that fidelity. Every unselfish 
act makes unselfishness more possible. Every true 
word deepens our sense of truth. Every sacrifice 
broadens the nature—Henry Wilder Foote. 


Td 
PRAYER. 


Lord, I have viewed this world over in which thou hast 
set me. I have tried how this and that thing will fit my 
spirit and the design of my creation, and can find nothing 
on which to rest, for nothing here doth itself rest; but 
such things as please me for a while, in some degree, van- 
ish and flee as shadows from before me. Lo! I come to 
thee, the Eternal Being, the spring of life, the centre of 
rest, the stay of the creation, the fulness of all things. 
I join myself to thee, with thee I will lead my life, and 
spend my days with whom I aim to dwell forever, expect- 
ing, when my little time is over, to be taken up erelong 
into thy eternity. Amen.—/ohn_Howe. 
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Drudge. 


I waited long until the sky 
Should give me of its blue, 

To weave and wear, and share and weave 
The very stars into. 

The days they went, the years they went, 
And left my hands instead 

Another thing for wonderment,— 
The mending and the bread. 


Ah me! and one must set a hand 
To burnish up the task, 
And hush and hush the old demand 
A wakeful heart will ask. 
But, with a star’s clear eye on me, 
Oh, I can hear it said, 
“What souls there be, that only see 
The mending and the bread!” 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


A Congregation in Norway.* 


The Inquirer prints a sermon by the late 
R. A. Armstrong, from which we take an 
interesting description. He said:— 


I suppose there is no country in the world 
where a Sunday’s service is more impressive 
than in Norway. It is not of splendor of 
ritual, or fragrance of incense, or glory of 
music that this impression comes, but of 
simplicity and earnestness and unity of 
heart. 

Let me try to describe the scene as it 
passed before my eyes three weeks ago this 
morning. 

A long arm of the fiord stretching up to 
the shingly beach, the little wooden pier 
standing out into the clear water,—water 
in which every pebble was bright and clear 
at a depth of twenty feet—the great hills 
all around, timber and foliage profuse be- 
yond anything we know at home, the deep 
blue sky mirrored with the mountain sides 
in the quiet bay, the pretty village with its 
wooden houses, white and yellow and red 
and brown, nestling on the gentle slope 
between the water and the wood, and in the 
midst the quaint wooden church with its 
graveyard round, where lay the dust of so 
many of the fishers and the farmers and 
the woodmen of the generations passed 
away. 

On the strand were drawn up many row- 
boats; for it was “preaching Sunday’’ here 
to-day, and not only through forest and over 
the hills had the congregation come from 
all the hamlets round, but each village on the 
coast had sent its complement by sea of 
strong men and comely women, and of lads 
and lasses who should attend the minister’s 
preparation class before the public service 
should begin. And so we wound our way 
up to the churchyard. ‘There were gathered 
together the peasants in quiet groups, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them. The young 
folk verging toward manhood and woman- 
hood were all inside at the preparation class. 
But here were the fathers and mothers, and 
their fathers and mothers too, and the little 
children, and the young men and women 
already confirmed, sitting on the graves, 
leaning on the palings, strolling up and down, 
waiting till the door should open for the 
public service. And then, when it did open, 
what a throng! We pressed in as early as we 


* Preached in Hope Street Church, Liverpool, on Sun- 
day morning, Sept. 2, 1888. 
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could; but already the church seemed full 
in every part, and scores and scores pressed 
in after us, till presently every spot was 
covered, aisles and communion space, people 
sitting and standing everywhere, and each 
long, narrow pew two-deep, a row standing 
in front of each sitting row, till the church 
was crammed to fully twice its natural ca- 
pacity. 

And what a congregation! On one side 
the men, in their rough cloth Sunday suits, 
old men and young, with tanned, grave, 
thoughtful faces, for the most part listening 
keenly to every word the preacher said in 
his quiet, earnest manner. And the women, 
the poorest peasantry were these, yet all in 
their bright, quaint Hardanger costume, 
the married women with their great broad 
white caps puffed out twice the width of their 
heads, and with the straight white band 
across the forehead as if they were nuns, 
the unmarried with gayly broidered hand- 
kerchiefs over their heads, or their smooth 
hair uncovered, while they fold the hand- 
kerchief about the little psalm-book during 
the long periods of the sermon. And gayly 
beaded bodices, red or green, and fair white 
sleeves and dark blue skirts, made up the 
Sunday array of wife and maid alike. The 
men all on one side, the women on the other, 
and children scattered among both with a 
bit of apple or of cake to keep them good 
and happy, and now and then a dog sagely 
straying up the central gangway disturbing 
no one, and seemingly observed of no one 
except the English stranger. 

And the faces of the women under their 
quaint white caps, faces lined with care, 
were it the old widow whose grandchildren 
were there, or the young matron with the 
baby in her arms; for these were working- 
women,—women used to pull an oar with 
sturdy arm or to mow the hay on the moun- 
tain-side, and carry the great bundles to 
the barn, but yet almost every face a face 
of power and thought and feeling, women 
to whom life was real, life was earnest, a 
long day of toil for scanty fare, but a solemn 
light of religion over it all, and such a trust 
in the love of our Father, which the preacher 
spoke about, as would go with them out of the 
church and be with them in all the labor of the 
week. Here one that seemed a Madonna, 
conqueror of sorrow, feeling the touch of 
Christ upon her life; there a young girl, 
brave and bold, not without a wild strain in 
her blood, but awed by the solemnity of the 
service and open of heart for the word which 
should bring the better light. One longed 
to be artist enough to draw some of those 
faces in the beautiful dignity of their peasant 
life. 

And in that congregation there was not 
a trace of the conventional decorum we 
know so well in our churches. The children 
were not required to sit preternaturally still. 
The grown folk stood or sat as they could 
or as they listed. Every minute some one 
rose from a seat here or there, and signalled 
to one who had been standing to take his 
place. The moment I got in an old white- 
haired peasant wanted me to take his seat; 
and one could not but think of churches 
where appropriated sittings are jealously 
guarded and the stranger is regarded as an 
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intruder. There was no convential dec- 
orum, the congregation was never still; but 
no one yawned from first to last, and cer- 
tainly no one slept except some little chil- 
dren, and they were allowed to sleep. And 
over the whole was an air of earnest interest, 
of devout and genuine sympathy, a look of 
finding help and strength and comfort in it 
all which must surely be an inspiration to 
the preacher. 


Literature, 


Briggs’s Psalms.* 


This first volume of Dr. Briggs’s commen- 
tary, which contains Psalms i-l., will be 
welcomed both by scholars and by general 
readers. The introduction gives the general 
critical material under the four heads: 
the Text, Higher Criticism, Canonicity, Inter- 
pretation. The present form of the Hebrew 
text and the value of the ancient versions for 
the correction of this text are explained, 
together with special remarks on the divided 
and composite Psalms and on textual glosses 
and errors; and a section is added on the 
poetry of the Psalter. The question of the 
constitution of the book is treated at length. 
The attempt is made to define the various 
collections of songs and hymns out of which 
our Psalter was made up, such as the Psalters 
of David, the Korahites, Asaph, the Elohist, 
the Director, the Pilgrim Psalter, and the 
groups indicated by the terms muktam, 
maskil, and mizmor which appear in various 
titles, Under the head of Canonicity the 
religious contents of the book are described, 
and the sketch of the history of its inter- 
pretation gives an excellent bibliography. 
The introduction thus brings together a large 
mass of facts, and forms a separate treatise 
on the Psalter, which may be regarded asa 
continuation of the author’s Study of Holy 
Scripture. 

In the commentary he deals freely with the 
Hebrew text, holding rightly that a book 
made up of successive combinations of smaller 
works, and passing through the hands of many 
editors, must have suffered from the additions 
or modifications of the editors as well as 
from errors of copyists. Sometimes the old 
versions help in construing the text of the 
Psalms, but oftener the critic has to resort 
to conjectural emendation. In Psalm ii. 
Dr. Briggs agrees with some recent critics in 
transposing the first line of verse 7, “I will 
relate the decree,’’ to stand before verse 6, 
“JT have set my king,” etc. In making this 
change he appears to have been influenced 
by metrical considerations, and such con- 
siderations suggest other questions in this 
Psalm. As is well known, he has for many 
years spent much study on the metrical forms 
of the Bible. Two bolder and more impor- 
tant changes he makes in Psalms xlv. and 
xlix. In the former he omits as gloss the pas- 
sage, verse 6 (Hebrew verse 7), which has 
given rise to so many exegetical and textual 


*A CriTICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
Boox or Psatms. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., 
D.Litt., Professor of Theological Encyclopedia and Sym- 
bolics, Union Theological Seminary, New York, and Emilie 
Grace Briggs, B.D. I. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Crown 8vo. pp.cx, 422. $3 net. 
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tours de force-—‘‘Thy throne, O Elohim, is 
forever and ever,” etc. Throughout this 
part of the Psalm the text is in disorder, and 
the supposition of glosses is legitimate; but 
it is a question whether verse 6 is not the 
natural introduction to verse 7, and whether 
we should not rather read something like 
“God has established thy throne,” etc. In 
Psalm xlix., verse 15 (Hebrew 16), ‘‘God 
will redeem my soul, from the hand of Sheol 
he will take me,” has generally been regarded 
as an affirmation of the hope of ethical im- 
mortality. Dr. Briggs points out that. it 
interrupts the course of thought, and is prob- 
ably an insertion by a later scribe. It may 
be added that, whether original or an inser- 
tion, it probably refers to rescue from peril 
of death, not to rescue from Sheol after 
death. Another noteworthy suggestion (as 
to the probability of which opinions will 
differ) is that the strophe on the sun, in 
Psalm xix. 4-6 may be an adaptation, for 
Yahweh worship, of an older hymn to the 
sun god. The determination of the sources 
of our Psalter (that is, the minor hymn- 
books from which it was compiled) has en- 
gaged the attention of many writers, and is 
confessedly a point of great difficulty. Cer- 
tain collections, such as those marked with 
the names of David, Korah, Asaph, and others, 
may be recognized; but their fortunes it is 
hard to fix. In this volume the reader will 
find suggestions as to the history of every 
one of the Psalms discussed, and in the pres- 


_ ent state of our knowledge (or ignorance) all 


sober suggestions deserve consideration. Dr. 
Briggs regards some Psalms as having been 
composed in the sixth century B.c., and 
a few before that time (he even admits 
Davidic Psalms), but the most later in the 
Persian, Greek, and Maccabean periods. 
The majority of recent critics-do not admit 
Davidic psalms. As to imprecations it is 
remarked (Psalm xcix.) that they are not so 
frequent in the Psalms as in the Law and the 
Prophets. Thisistrue. The Psalms represent, 
in general, a higher moral plane. We cannot 
agree with the author when he defends 
the imprecations as “normal and valid’’ for 
their time (Psalm c.): it is one thing to hate 
and denounce sin and predict suffering or 
punishment for the sinner. It is quite an- 
other thing to call down divine vengeance 
on the sinner: this, wherever it be found 
in Old Testament or New ‘Testament, is 
morally bad. ‘The Psalmists may often have 
identified their individual interests with 
those of the nation or those of true religion,— 
men now often do the like,—but nothing can 
justify a man in invoking the wrath of God 
on another man. The proper attitude is 
given in the words of Jesus,—‘‘Father, for- 
give them,’—and this whether or not they 
sin in ignorance. Religion never can be 
advanced by exterminating sinners in this 
world orin the next. It must be allowed that 
many of the Psalms are narrow, selfish, un- 
spiritual. 

The commentary offers a very large mass of 
material, too large to allow a detailed ac- 
count of it here. Clergymen and others will 
find in it many valuable suggestions. But 
the Psalter must be studied not as a text- 
book of religious emotion, but as a body of 
national poetry, religious in that it always 
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has the Deity in mind, sometimes ethically 
high, sometimes exhibiting a sense of sin, 
often ethically and spiritually defective. 


THE Economy oF Hapriness. By James 
Mackaye. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50 net.—This is a curious but an inter- 
esting, and it may even prove to be a 
somewhat important, as it is certainly a 
very original, volume. Mr. Mackaye agrees 
with Pope, that ‘Happiness [is] our being’s 
end and aim”; that everybody wants it; 
that everybody should have it; and, more 
than this, that it is, to an algebraic certainty, 
obtainable. Indeed, the matter is to be 
reduced to a formula of mathematics, happi- 
ness being, of course, the unknown quantity 
x, for us to find, yet to be secured by per- 
fectly ascertainable means. We confess 
that some of the formule are rather puzzling 
to a mind that is no more mathematical 
than, say, that of Dean Stanley, who is 
reported to have thought that seven times 
three were twenty-three; and certain pages 
—a good many of them—have caused us 
to agree with the young teacher in that 
charming play, ‘‘Quality Street,” who, when 
her elder sister had been asked suddenly 
to teach algebra, says, “Tell her—tell her 
that algebra is not ladylike!”’ Indeed, it 
would be quite beyond us to enter into these 
mathematical problems,—the curve of dimin- 
ishing happiness, etc. What we think we 
do understand is the general contention 
which is something like this: Happiness 
is certainly an obtainable good; common 
sense affirms that a thing universally desired 
must have some intelligible reality. One 
of the greatest factors in happiness is health, 
This is to be obtained by securing the best 
possible set of children from the healthiest 
parents. The writer, however, does not be- 
lieve that acquired qualities—good or evil— 
are necessarily transmitted from ancestors. 
“The notion that acquired characters are 
inheritable is entirely fallacious.” Still, edu- 
cation can do much, technical far more than 
academic. The author frankly accepts utili- 
tarianism as the common-sense system of 
morals. Dogmatism, to be sure, is of little 
use; but the Church is valuable not, of 
course, for its theology, but because it has 
fostered altruism, and has created, as it were, 
acertain kindly atmosphere. But naturally, 
with this frank utilitarianism, outward 
and material conditions are of prime moment 
for the securing of happiness. Competition 
in the business world has largely wrecked 
happiness, It has “stimulated a low degree 
of skill and interest in all save domestic 
labor.” Machines are still to play an im- 
portant part in the practical world, but 
man’s relations to man must be changed. 
Take such a place as New York City, seem- 
ingly the crown and flower of American 
civilization. Is its “hedon hours in excess 
of pathon hours”? In plain terms, is there 
more of happiness in that great struggling, 
surging crowd of toilers, than of misery? 
Certainly not. Something, then, must be 
done to relieve the strain to bring an excess 
of happiness over pain. That something 
is the ‘“‘Pantocracy,’—the government by 
all, a plan as carefully elaborated, with its 
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bureau of inspection, its various funds, and 
what not, as was ever the system of Comte 
or Fourier. There is to be universal happi- 
ness, though there cannot be universal 
wealth. ‘Money-lust and its attendant 
ills will disappear. The desires of the people 
will be such as may be filled by the condi- 
tions under which they find themselves 
surrounded.”’ There is much of interest, 
much, even, of common sense in the scheme 
of the author, There may be, however, 
a flaw in the argument. Mrs. Browning’s 
Aurora Leigh says with some passion, ‘‘ Ah, 
your Fouriers failed because not poets 
enough to see that life develops from within.” 
Zola, in his really great trilogy of the 
three cities— Lourdes, Rome, and Paris— 
concludes the whole matter by affirming 
that science is one day to renovate the 
world, taking it for granted that, if man 
has enough to eat and wear, and is obliged 
to work only a reasonable number of hours, 
—Mr. Mackaye regards work as an evil— 
with fair pay, he is bound to be happy. We 
will not imitate the old professor, who used 
to seat his discomfited pupil after a fluent 
but entirely erroneous recitation with ‘‘The 
reverse is true”’; but it is certainly not the 
whole truth. Man is not a prize pig, to be 
fattened by ease or by the contents of 
a superior sort of trough, though it be 
of silver and porcelain-lined. There are 
still the “‘exultations, agonies, and love,’’ 
which are not always gratified by the best 
of machinery, the most satisfactory wages, 
and even by perfect health. Finally, we 
will throw into the arena this bit of red 
rag for the bull, Carlyle’s famous dictum, 
“We can do without happiness, and instead, 
thereof, find blessedness.”’ 


THE OPEN SECRET OF NaAzARETH. Ten 
letters written by Bartimeus, whose eyes were 
opened, to Thomas, a seeker after truth. 
By Bradley Gilman. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1 net.—In the desire 
of making this book colloquial, and hence 
more interesting “‘in a popular style that 
the beaver could well understand,’’—and 
of course we are all more or less “‘beavers,”’ 
—Mr. Gilman has adopted a form that in 
some ways seems to us unfortunate. Of 
course a story, or a piece of description, 
told in the form of letters, has been a favorite 
method since the days of Richardson’s 
novels, not to speak of Paul’s letters to the 
churches; but it has some disadvantages. 
It tempts the writer to a pseudo-familiarity. 
a method of writing that is not always quite 
dignified. In short, we think that the con- 
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stant introduction of Thomas, the friend 
to whom the letters are supposed to be 
written, with the appropriate hints as to his 
doubting nature, etc., is not wholly happy. 
Having, however, made this criticism, which 
is not a very serious one, we have little but 
praise for.the purpose and character of this 
book. In brief, it is the attempt—and a 
successful one—to give what Mr. Arnold 
calls the secret and the method of Jesus, 
as revealed to one walking over the very 
paths and fields his blessed feet have trod. 
In such a study ‘“‘local color’? goes for much, 
and there is much here, viewed at first hand. 
Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethlehem, Geth- 
semane, are described with much vividness 
and picturesqueness. We feel that we 
have been there, have stood at the wailing- 
place of the Jews, have entered into the 
simple life of Nazareth and Bethany. This 
is certainly novel. If Mr. Gilman has not 
quite the charm of Renan, which makes 
parts of the great Frenchman’s Life of 
Jesus read like a beautiful fairy tale, he has 
not the fantasticalness and occasionally 
dangerous picturesqueness of that too facile 
biographer. Indeed, our author is right 
in characterizing Renan’s attempt at pene- 
trating the secret of Jesus as too often 
“shallow,” and sometimes ‘‘condescending,” 
though we should hardly call him “clumsy.” 
The “‘open secret” of Jesus is in his appeal 
to the will, Mr. Gilman agrees with Prof. 
Peabody and several recent writers, who 
have shown that willing is not a passive, 
but an active, quality. There is too often 
“a mild mental flavor of insipid acqui- 
escence” in the thought of our possible 
harmony with the will of God. It is, or 
should be, an active force. The old New 
England notion of a “willing” person— 
who was often “well-meaning,”’ but nearly 
a fool—is not at all the right conception of 
that readiness to obey the will of God which 
may carry one into much of hardship and 
struggle. Mr. Gilman makes the excellent 
point made by the writer of that striking 
book, The Creed of Christ, that Jesus was a 
poet and a seer rather than a teacher of 
ethical logic. The sayings of ‘‘the Sermon on 
the Mount are the outbursts of a passionate 
poet prophet,’’ and as such are not always 
to be taken literally. This writer thinks 
that the parables of Jesus give much of his 
most characteristic teaching, but we would 
add that the parables are usually to be taken 
for just one lesson, If more is pressed, we 
are apt to come to grief. The illustrations 
of this little volume are admirable, and add 
much to the charm of a book that is in itself 
quite unique. 


Mars AND ITS Mystery. By Edward §S. 
Morse. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 
Prof. Morse is equally at home in the 
Imperial University at Tokio, in the potteries 
of Japan, in the kitchens and backyards of 
Canton, or among Brachiopods living or 
fossil. And now he has invaded the planet 
Mars, and has undertaken to pluck the heart 
out of its mystery. As everybody ought to 
know, Mr. Percival Lowell has established 
on a flagstaff in Arizona an observatory 
with such an elevation and steadiness of 
atmosphere that the conditions are unusually 
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favorable for observation of the planet Mars. 
After years of careful study in which Mr. 
Lowell has accepted and verified the main 
conclusions of Schiaparelli, he gave Prof. 
Morse an opportunity to use his experience 
as an observer and his skill as a draughtsman 
during five or six weeks devoted to the study 
of the planet. As preparation for observa- 
tions of this kind required no special train- 
ing in mathematics or astronomy, it was 
believed that by his unaided and uncorrected 
observations Prof. Morse might confirm 
or discredit those already made. The 
experiment. revealed the great difficulty of 
making any exact study of the planet be- 
cause of its exceeding brilliancy and the 
unsteadiness of the atmosphere both of the 
planet and the earth. The planet is not, as 
is commonly supposed, a disk with the 
lines upon it as distinctly worked as on the 
face of a silver dollar. It looks like a 
sphere of molten gold over which play 
evanescent lines now distinct and now 
veiled in light and color. The new ob- 
server could not see all that there is to see, 
but what he did see and report confirmed 
the statements of the astronomers and 
agreed with the maps already made. ‘This 
volume not only describes these observa- 
tions, but also discusses the general subject 
and the reasons for believing that Mars is 
inhabited by intelligent beings. It gives, 
however, no ground whatever for the over- 
sanguine hope that some day signals may 
pass between the two planets. 


TRUEGATE OF MoOGADOR, AND OTHER 
CEDARTON Foiks. By Sewell Ford. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50,—All 
these short stories are good, but the best 
of them is the one that gives the title to 
the book. How Truegate was sent from 
New Jersey to Mogador to pay a politi- 
cal debt, how he did nothing there for 
three years but treat every turbaned sheik 
who came along with Key West cigars and 
cold bottles of St. Louis beer, and how 
out of this companionship with long- 
bearded chieftains there sprang a friend- 
ship and reverence for the consul which 
served in the pinch of trouble to solve one 
of the most vexatious problems in inter- 
national relations, is a story wholly origi- 
nal and very amusing. The other stories 
of the series relate to life in Cedarton. One 
of the best of them shows how ‘“‘Shiner’’ 
Lyddel spoiled the Christmas revel which 
some city people proposed to provide for the 
benighted denizens of Cranberry Cove. 
Shiner struck for independence, and got up a 
feast which not only filled the souls of the 
Cove people with joy, but also captured the 
young lady and gentleman who were sent 
as emissaries to drag in the reluctant guests, 
and gave them a touch of delightful real 
life, with, of course, a prospect of a wedding 
at the end. 


DONALD BARTON AND THE DOINGS OF THE 
Ajax Cius. By Amos R. Wells. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50-——Mr. Wells is 
editor of the Christian Endeavor World, and 
may be supposed to know the kind of stories 
carefully educated boys prefer, He can 
meet Horatio Alger, Jr., on his own ground, 
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The good boys of his story are very, very 
good, and the bad boys are horrid, so horrid, 
indeed, that the worst one is sentenced to 
five years in State’s prison, and three others, 
when last met, were working respectively at 
type-setting, carpentering, and tailoring in 
the reformatory. Mr. Wells does not mince 
matters, When the good boy has to spend 
a night in jail, he does not soften the condi- 
tions. When he wishes to show the reader 
a disorderly picnic, he does not hesitate to 
bring in drinken. men and women, and the 
suggestion of indecent pictures and behavior, 
He shows us a sneering, bullying, and unjust 
judge brought to bay by the wickedness of 
his own son, and then shows us how the judge, 
as well as other refractory parents and elders 
of the town, is successfully reformed, largely 
through the influence of Donald Barton, the 
irreproachable hero of the story, to whom, 
at the end, his grateful fellow-citizens express 
publicly their appreciation. 


From DrkeAM TO VISION OF LIFE. By 
Lilian Whiting. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1 net—The relation of the life be- 
yond to the present life about us has proved 
a fruitful subject for Miss Whiting, and her 
sure confidence in the verities of the spiritual 
existence has been comfort and help to many, 
as wide-spread testimony has repeatedly 
shown. People like to know that it is rea- 
sonable to believe in the recognition of 
friends after death, in the miracles of renewed 
consciousness, and in the possibility that 
those who have entered the other life may 
yet hold communication with loved ones 
left behind. The human heart reaches out 
eagerly for assurance that the material life 
is not all, and the happy spirit of Miss 
Whiting’s response and her declaration that 
her faith is knowledge based on scientific 
research have satisfied or confirmed the 
trust of many. 


THE BrEauTiFUL Story oF Doris AND 
Juur. By Gertrude Smith. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.30—The children 
first discovered the author of this book, and 
insisted that she was too dear for anything, 
before their elders admitted she was worthy 
of their dignified consideration. Little boys 
and girls heard of her books; and the news 
went through the wonderland in which little 
boys and girls live, that lovely stories were 
being printed, and insisted that they must 
have them. Older people laughed, but with- 
out avail. The Pied Piper had the children, 
and the elders yielded to their superior 
wisdom, ‘The success of her stories is due 
to the fact that the writer has been able 
to divest herself of the absurd things that 
elders think they know and get down to the 
level of the heart of a child. 


On NEWFOUND RIvER. By Thomas Nel- 
son Page. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.—This is a new edition of an 
old friend, changed somewhat and enlarged 
to make it more full as a revelation of life 
in the South before the Civil War. Mr. 
Page knows his country, and gives what 
we must receive as a faithful picture of the 
times of which he writes. A charming love- 
story is the motive; but, running through 
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all the scenes and affecting the moods of 
all the actors, is the institution of slavery, 
with its fears, its tragedies, and its cor- 
rupting influence. Mr. Page presents all 
that is lovable and admirable in Southern 
life; but he does not spare the dark shades, 
and must seem to many of his Southern 
fellow-citizens to confess too much, 


In EasTERN WONDERLANDS. By Char- 
lotte Chaffee Gibson. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50——These travel sketches for 
children take the small reader to Japan, 
China, Ceylon, the Red Sea; and Egypt, de- 
scribing incidentally the enjoyment of three 
children who shared in reality the trip around 
the world, and discovered new interest in 
the national legends of the dark-skinned 
people of the East, as well as in the beautiful 
places and strange customs. Instruction is 
to be found in these pages quite as much as 
entertainment. Alice, Fred, and Charlotte 
proved agreeable travelling companions, and 
their experiences during their year of travel 
were such as every child would enjoy in his 
own person, if admitted to such good fortune. 


THE GIRLS OF PINERIDGE. By Charlotte 
Curtis Smith. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50—The writer who can make 
ordinary events and every-day children 
interesting is the one who may be depended 
on to please child readers. Pinky’s nature- 
loving, friendly disposition is in harmony 
with the simplicity of her home. She loves 
a good time, but -her days are well balanced. 
Her friends are attractive, her tastes are 
genuine, and her ambitions are wholesome. 
She is a jolly little companion and deservedly 
the centre of the fun-making, as well as of 
the more earnest work implied by the organi- 
zation of the cooking class, the cat’s rescue 
league, and other attempts to make the world 
better. 


THE MAN AND THE MasTER. By James E. 
Freeman, New York: ‘Thothas Whittaker. 
75 cents net—-The author of this book is 
rector of St. Andrews Memorial Church of 
Yonkers, N.Y., and he dedicates it to Bishop 
Potter. The seven studies deal with certain 
phases of the life of Jesus, presenting him as 
boy, workman, teacher, reformer, friend, lib- 
erator, and saviour. They present a Christ 
of the common people, who came into inti- 
mate relations with his disciples and friends, 
and proved his kinship with them in the 
matters of daily life. They form a series of 
talks, each prefaced by appropriate text, and 
embody the attempt to bring the divine ex- 
perience nearer the life of the twentieth cen- 


tury. 


THE PoET AND THE PaRISH. By Mary 
Moss. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.—This is an oft-told story of the 
union of genius and Puritanism. A poet— 
young, rich, handsome, and a genius— 
marries a girl who is rich, beautiful, and 
a Puritan. Both are good. They are 
deeply in love with each other; but their 
lives cannot at first run in the same chan- 
nel, and a series of events, somewhat 
melodramatic, throws obstacles in the way 
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of a good understanding, until a rupture 
takes place with peril of lifelong misery. 
How the peril is averted and the lovers 
come at last to their own is told with skill, 
and with little to offend even the fastidious. 


READY THE RELIABLE. By Lily F. 
Wesselhoeft. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50—Old Rough, the miser, Sparrow, the 
tramp, Flipwing, the spy, and the other 
creatures in Mrs, Wesselhoeft’s books who 
have long delighted children with their 
characteristic ways and their entertaining 
doings, have fit re-enforcement in the reliable 
Ready. He is the inmate of a home where 
most interesting things happen to the chil- 
dren, and where a cat helps him to keep 
things in order. There is an earnestness of 
tone in the book which is always to be put 
to the credit of these stories, making the merry 
chatter and the whimsical situations seem 
distinctly worth while. 


Wits Mask And Mitr. By A. T. Dudley. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.25.—Commendation of Mr. Dudley’s Phil- 
lips Exeter Series of books has become super- 
fluous. The fourth volume maintains the 
spirit and character of the series, and ath- 
letics flourish without hurting ideals of schol- 
arship and moral values. Mr. Dudley’s in- 
sistence that a good juvenile must be ap- 
proved by the parent, enjoyed by the boy, 
and read with profit by both, is kept stead- 
ily in mind, and it may honestly be said that 
he reaches his aim, The story is entertain- 
ing in matter, lively in style, and sensible in 
general construction. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rose Porter has made a new compilation 
of religious passages which Thomas Y, 
Crowell & Co. have published in the form of 
a year book, giving usually for each day a 
scripture passage, a stanza of poetry, and 
an ennobling sentiment from a thoughtful 
writer. The order of arrangement is careful, 
and the selections are such as make for 
cheerfulness, even under trial. This is in- 
dicated by the title of the little book, Daily 
Joy and Daily Peace. ‘The illustrations are 
usually from well-known paintings by great 
artists. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue a handsomel y 
illustrated edition of Whittier’s Snow-bound, 
which ought to be in especial favor as a holi- 
day gift. The poem combines by the poet’s 
art biographical and historical reminiscence, 
with the nature interpretation and the deep 
human interest that are its chief charms. 
All these are appreciated by the artists who 
have supplied the illustrations. The frontis- 
piece is printed in color from a painting of 
the Whittier House by John J. Enneking. 
There are a dozen drawings from Edmund 
H. Garrett, and Howard Pyle and Samuel 
L,, Bush are also represented, besides the in- 
clusion of half a dozen artistic photographs 
from Herbert W. Gleason, and decorative 
designs by Adrian J. Iorio, Snow-bound is 
one of the poems that can never lose its 
value for one who has ever followed the poet 
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through his memories of the happy, shut-in 
home, with its familiar fireside faces. Its 
tenderness and gentle longing make their 
own abiding appeal to the memories of others. 


($2.50.) 
Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Moral Damage of War. By Walter Walsh. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
An Express of 76. By ‘Lindley Murray Hubbard. $1.50. 
Elinor’s College Career. By Julia A. Schwartz. $1.50. 
Buff. A Tale for the Thoughtful. Bya Physiopath. $1. 
Some Chinese Ghosts. By Lafcadio Hearn. $1.50. 
Betty Baird. By Anna Hamlin Weikel. §1.so. 
Brenda’s Ward. By Helen Leah Reed. $1.50. 
The Silver Crown. By Laura E. Richards. $1.25 
Old-home Day at Hazelton. By A. G. Pienion, 
From Thomas VY. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Daily Joy and Daily Peace. Chosen and arranged by 
Rose Porter. 50 cents. 
Success Nuggets. By Orison Swett Marden. 75 cents. 
Putting the Most into Life. By Booker T. Washington. 
75 cents. 

Famous American Songs. By Gustav Kobbé. $1.50. 
From George William Browning, Clinton, N.Y. 
Eyes and Legends of Christmas-tide. By Clinton Scol- 

ard. $1. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Misére. By Mabel Wagnalls. 40 cents. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The Poet andthe Parish. By Mary Moss. $1.50. 
In the Shadow of the Lord. A romance of Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. $1.50. 
The Cruise of the Violetta. By Arthur Colton. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Truegate of Mogador and Other Cedarton Folks. By 
Sewell Ford. $1.50. 
ene Union and Democracy. By Barrett Wendell. 


$r 
Old reat Days. By George W. Cable. $2.50. 
From the Bloch Publishing Co., New York. | 
A Jewish Reply to Christian Evangelists. By Lewis A. 
Hart, M.A. $1.50. 
From Harter & Bros., New York. 
of Kravonia. By Anthony Hope, fr-50. 
Nee inkles and Snowball. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
1.25. 
Gray Mist. A novel by the author of “The Martyrdom 
of an Empress.” $1.50. 
Poems for Young Americans. By Will Carleton. $1.25. 
Kate. A Comedy by Bronson Howard. $1.25. 
The Mirror of the Sea. By Joseph Conrad. $1.25. 
The Life of Christ. By Henry Ward Beecher. $1. 
A Japanese Blossom. By Onoto Watanna. 
The Call of the Blood. By Robert Hichens. 
The Beautiful Story of Doris and Julie. $1.30. 
Dunny. By Philip Verrill Mighels. $1.25 
nee hh coo Bequest and Other Stories. By Mark Twain. 


Their? First Formal Call. By Grace MacGowan Cooke. 
The Americanism of Washington. By Henry Van Dyke. 
From Duffield & Co., New York. 
The Pilgrim’s Staff. Selected and arranged by Fitz Roy 
Carrington. 


75 cents. 


$1.25. 
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The Home. 
The Sunset Limited. 


Oh, Hush-a-bye Land is a beautiful place 
For sleepy small people to go, 

And the Rock-a-bye Route is the favorite one 
With a certain wee laddie I know. 


The track lies on sleepers of feathers and down, 
No accidents ever take place, 

Though there’s only one track, and there’s only one train, 
But it runs at a wonderful pace. 


There are beautiful things to be seen on this route, 
If you’re good you may take just a peep; 

But strange as it seems, they are seen best in dreams, 
Be sure that you soon go to sleep. 


Say good-night to the Sun, for he’s of to bed, too— 
He can’t hear you, so just wave your hand; 

The Moon and the Stars they will light up the cars 
As you travel to Hush-a-bye Land, 


So, quick, jump aboard, it is time to be off, 
You have nothing to pay, you young elf; 
Just think of the luxury, laddie, you’ll have— 

A whole sleeping-car to yourself! 


—Booklovers Magazine, 


Billy’s Breakfast. 


There was an unusual stir in the big house 
of the Horns. The excitement seemed to 
centre in the kitchen, where the maids, with 
anxious faces, were gathered. 

Mr. Symonds, the gardener, who was raking 
the dead leaves off the lawn, heard the ex- 
cited voices, and came in to ask what was 
wrong. 

“Tt’s Billy,’’ said Mrs. Henry, the cook. 
“He won’t eat his breakfast.” 

“No, Billy won’t eat his breakfast, Mr. 
Symonds,”’ wailed Mary, the chambermaid. 

“Billy won’t eat his breakfast,’’ echoed 
little Hester Henry. 

Mr. Symonds seemed to think this was 
very serious. He looked long and hard at 
Billy. Then he took off his hat and scratched 
his head, after which he remarked, solemnly, 
“Billy must be sick.” 

“Billy, Billy, do eat your breakfast,” 
coaxed Mary again. ‘‘You really ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, Billy, unless you are 
sick, as Mr. Symonds says. I have fixed for 
you a beautiful breakfast with my own 
hands—nice bread and milk—and the milk 
not skimmed either, And to think you 
won’t touch it.’’ 

“O Billy, please, please, do eat!” urged 
little Hester Henry. 

Billy’s little stubby tail wagged very 
faintly in answer to Hester, and his round 
brown eyes looked up into Hester’s blue 
ones as if he really would like to remind her 
of something, but yet was half ashamed to 
mention it. Mrs. Horn, who usually fed 
Billy herself, was still in bed. She was not 
ill; but she had been at a party the night 
before, and it had been almost morning when 
she got home. 

Billy seemed to realize that his mistress 
was not to be expected to appear, and looked 
shyly at the basin of nice bread and milk 
that Mary had set before him; but something 
was certainly wrong, and finally he slowly 
turned away, licking his lips. 

“Perhaps he wants a little meat,” said 
Mrs. Henry. The servants’ breakfast-table 
had not yet been cleared, and Mrs. Henry 
went to the platter and took up the carving- 
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knife and cut up some nice little pieces of 
steak that had been left, and presented the 
tidbits to Billy on a warm china plate. As 
a general thing Billy was very fond of cooked 
steak, but this morning the daintily pre- 
pared meat did not seem to tempt his appe- 
tite any more than the creamy bread and 
milk, 


“What do you think of it, Mr. Symonds?” | 


asked Mrs. Henry. ‘‘What do you think?” 

“Tooks bad, very bad indeed,” said the 
gardener, slowly. eel 

“T wonder if Mrs. Horn would want us to 
send for a doctor?’ suggested Mrs. Henry. 
“J don’t like to waken her, but perhaps I 
ought to. Iwish I knew what todo about it.” 

“Do you hear that, William? The doctor 
is to be sent for!”’ said Mary, trying to see 
what a threat would do. “Then, if you 
don’t eat your breakfast, you will have to 
take horrid pills, Master William! Listen, 
now, and consider what I have said!” 

A good while ago, when Mrs. Horn had 
hired Mrs. Henry to do her cooking, it had 
been agreed between them that little Hester 
Henry should stay with her mother. Hester 
was not troublesome in the house, and every- 
body liked her. ‘There were no children for 
her to play with. She played with Billy. 
Mrs, Horn sometimes let her help to feed 
Billy, and she could hold Billy while Mrs. 
Horn tied the ribbon bow that Billy wore on 
his silver collar. Hester was really a valu- 
able and privileged and petted member of 
the kitchen household. 

Knowing considerable about Billy, there- 
fore, and his ways, little Hester Henry now 
had an idea of her own. For a while she 
was half afraid to speak out before so many 
grown people. Her mother had cautioned 
her not to talk a great deal, and never, never, 
to be “bold” or saucy. But, having heard 
Mary speak about going for a doctor, and 
fearing that Billy might be obliged to swal- 
low ‘“‘horrid pills,’’ Hester finally took cour- 
age, and piped out:— 

“T know why Billy won’t eat his break- 
fast.” 

“Why, Hester Henry, what is it? Good 
gracious!”’ exclaimed Hester’s mother, look- 
ing at her little daughter very much aston- 
ished, 

“Kin’t his food fixed right, Hester?” 
asked Mary. “I’m sure I did it just as Mrs. 
Horn told me. And your own mother has 
cut up his steak!” 

“Oh, yes, Billy’s food is all right,” said 
Hester. ‘‘It isn’t his food, at all. It’s that 
Billy don’t like to be talked to in good gram- 
marl? 

“Tn good grammar, did you say? Mercy 
sakes!”’ screamed Mary, bursting into a merry 
laugh at the ridiculous idea. 

And Mr. Symonds was obliged to laugh 
outright, too. 

Little Hester Henry did not see very much 
to laugh at. She couldn’t feel quite sure 
whether the big folks were laughing at her 
or at Billy. She thought she would make 
her meaning a little plainer. “It is that 
Billy don’t like people to talk too proper to 
him,’ she went on. ‘‘Mis’ Horn, she don’t 
talk proper to him like he was grown up. 
This is the way Mis’ Horn talks to him :— 

«Nice ’ittle wootsie Billy, eat him b’ek- 
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fast! Tum, Billy, Him doodest 
doggie as ever was!”’ 

Such a soothing, coaxing, ingratiating 
speech as it was, in tones like Mrs. Horn’s 
own. 

_ In an instant Billy’s eyes grew bright, and 
his tail wagged so hard that his hind legs 
moved with the tail. 

“‘See!’? said Hester, her little face all 
aglow with excitement and happiness as she 
rose to her feet. ‘‘Billy understands! That’s 
what he wanted! Don’t you see?” 

And the naughty Billy wrinkled up his 
nose, which was his way of smiling, and 
came forward and proceeded to eat his 
breakfast like a good and contented dog.— 
Jane Ellis Joy, in Little Folks, 


doggie. 


Our Baby. 


If you have a little brother or sister, you 
know just how cunning our baby is, and how 
mischievous, too, perhaps. 

Our baby would fill a whole book with 
funny things, and she does not know she is 
a bit funny. She isn’t three years old yet, 
and some people say she was slow in begin- 
ning to talk. But she talks now like a steam- 
engine, and never seems to tire of it. 

What do you suppose she did the other 
day, the little mischief? 

Well, it was Saturday afternoon, and she 
had just been freshly dressed in a beautiful, 
clean, starched white frock, and her hair 
brushed and curled, and a little curl at each 
side of her forehead tied out of her big blue 
eyes with pink ribbons. Then the water 
was turned on in the tub for Katharine’s 
bath (Katharine is eight), and sister was 
told to play quietly until the expected com- 
pany should arrive. Well, just as mother 
was twisting up Katharine’s hair in a little 
top-knot, and fastening it with a pin from 
her own hair, there was a terrible noise and 
cry from the baby, and we thought surely she 
had fallen down a whole flight of stairs. 

Weall jumped andran. Grandma dropped 
her work-basket upside downon top of Rollo’s 
head, which most frightened him into con- 
vulsions; and Uncle Ted, who had just come 
in with several bundles in his hands, dropped 
them and ran, And the poor baby—there 
she was in the bathtub! Her pretty fresh 
clothes were soaked with water, and she was 
sobbing as if her dear little heart would 
break. We fished her out, wrapped her in 
a blanket, and carried her to the nursery, 
where we found she was not a bit hurt, but 
only frightened. She had climbed up to get 
the nice, soft, slippery soap (which mother 
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The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. ” 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. - 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much n to 
meet increasing demands. 
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had forbidden her to touch). We thought 
that her fright was punishment enough, and 
begged mother not to make her stay upstairs 
the rest of the afternoon. Finally mother 


' said all right, so we all trooped down; for 


Cousin Cecil was having a tea, and we wanted 
to meet her friends and show how sweet and 
orderly we looked when we were cleanly 
dressed. 

Baby put her fingers in the cream dish 
when no one was looking, and spilled the 
whipped cream all over herself and the rug; 
and, before we could get to her, she had eaten 
almost all of it. 

“© sister!’”? cried mother, in dismay. 
“You shall go straight upstairs and to bed!”’ 

“T des helpin’,” said sister, as well as she 
could for the cream in her mouth. 

But mother was stern. “Take her up, 
Katharine,” she said. “I will be up in a 
few minutes. You may undress her.” 

Then sister’s lip began to tremble, and her 
eyes filled with tears. Then she saw father 
in the doorway. She calls him ‘‘ Pops,” and 
the two are great cronies. 

“T des want to pug my Hops!” she sobbed, 
with her little twisted tongue; and Pops 
carried her upstairs. 

Oh, our baby is more fun, as the boys 
would say, than a barrel of monkeys. We 
shall tell you more about her soon—Chil- 


dren’s Magazine. 


The Lost Baby, 


“Mamma, can’t I take the baby over to 
grandma’s in the cart?” 

That was little Helen’s question. 

Mamma laughed, and said, “‘Oh, I am afraid 
you would lose him,” 

“Why, Mamma Rogers!’’ remonstrated 
little Helen. ‘‘Of course I wouldn’t lose 
our baby. Would I, baby boy?” she asked 
the year-old baby, giving him a hug. 

“And, mamma,” the little girl went on, 
“you satd I could take the baby over to 
grandma’s some nice day. To-day is nice. 
Just see how the sun shines, mamma, and it 
is not thatmuch cold.”’ And Helen measured 
the tiniest bit on her finger. 

“You are sure you wouldn’t lose the baby 
if I let you take him?” teased mamma, 

“Oh, no, no, mamma. Get him ready, 
quick! Please, mamma!” Helen was danc- 
ing about in her eagerness. 

The way to grandma’s house was through 
the Rogers’s back yard, across a driveway, 
across a vacant lot, then up a hill, a very 
little one, around grandpa’s red barn, past 
the tall sunflowers, and so to the side door. 
That door was easy to open, and was always 
unlocked when grandma was at home. 

Mamma put baby’s cloak on, tied the cap 
over the pink ears, and sat him in the cart. 
Helen put on her hat, and she and the baby 
were ready for their journey to grandma’s, 
Mamma kissed them both. Helen started 
and waved her hand as she looked back. 

“Don’t lose the baby, Helen,” called 
mamma, laughing as she went into the house. 

Helen looked at the baby almost every 
minute at first; but he sat very still in the 
back of the cart, and was enjoying his ride. 

Then she began thinking how surprised 
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grandma would be. ‘‘For,’’ she said to her- 
self, “I will carry the baby in very still, and 
say ‘Boo!’ just asloud. Then grandma will 
say, ‘Land sakes, child, how you scared me!’ 
Then she will pretend— grandma is just lovely 
at pretending—that we are grown-up ‘vis- 
ters,’ and shake hands with us, and ask us 
if we are well. Then, maybe—yes, I am 
pretty sure grandma will pass a plate of cook- 
ies to us, and tell me to help myself to an 
apple. Baby can suck his thumb while I 
eat the apple. After the baby and I have 
stayed awhile, I will say, ‘We must go now,’ 
and grandma will say, ‘Do come again, come 
in often,’ andI will say, ‘Thank you, we 
will,’ just like a grown-up lady, and she will 
say, ‘I hope you will!’” 

Just then Helen came to a stop at grand- 
ma’s doorstep. She started to take the baby 
out of the cart, when—horror of horrors— 
the baby was not there! Helen gave a second 
look and a scream that brought grandma to 
the door in a hurry, ‘Why, Helen Rogers, 
what is the matter?” she cried. ‘‘ Where did 
you get hurt? Tell grandma!” : 

“JT didn’t get hurt. The baby”— and 
little Helen’s crying stopped the words. 

“Ts the baby hurt? What is the matter ?”’ 
Grandma was beginning to feel alarmed. At 
last, with many sobs and more tears, Helen 
managed to say, ‘‘The baby is gone, and 
mamma said not to lose him.’ 

Grandma was so much relieved at hearing 
this, that she could hardly keep from smiling. 
“T guess we can find the baby all right,’’ she 
said. ‘You get into the cart and I will take 
you for a ride while we look for him.” 

And so Helen had a ride, out of grandma’s 
yard, past the tall sunflowers, around the 
red barn, and down the little hill, and there, 
safe and sound, was baby, just where he had 
rolled out of the cart. He was sucking his 
thumb and kicking up his legs without seem- 
ing to care that he was lost. Picking him up, 
grandma said, ‘““You may hold the baby, 
Helen, and I will give you both a ride.” 

So once more the cart went up the little 
hill, around the red barn, and past the sun- 
flowers to grandma’s door. While Helen was 
eating an apple after the cookies had been 
passed twice, she said, “I am very glad, 
grandma, that we found the baby; for I don’t 
believe mamma would want him lost.’’— Ruth 
V. Clark, in Little Folks. 


Baby Clothes in Mexico. 


The babies of Mexico, bless their dimples! 
They are no more like our babies than their 
grandfathers are like our grandfathers. 
Their long skirts are made to hang open in 
the back from the yoke down to the bottom, 
and it is a dainty exhibit of hand-made lace 
and linen, drawn to the fineness of a spider’s 
web, that spreads its expanse over the nurse’s 
arm. The top of the garment is fashioned 
from the most elaborately beflowered and 
gorgeously hued material conceivable, and, if 
the infant be a girl, her splendor is not un- 
frequently enhanced by a set of coral, neck- 
lace, bracelets, pin, and ear-rings. The 
colorless baby dress is reserved for the un- 
fortunate whose grandmother or great-uncle 
has died since its birth, The white dress in 
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this case is used as a background for a sash 
of wide black ribbon, tied in a manner that 
nearly obliterates the front of the waist, while 
the long ends hang on the child like the badge 
on the doorbell of a house of mourning. — 
Lieuella Tisdale, in Sunset Magazine for 
October, 


A New Pet. 


A woodchuck is an unusual pet, but not an 
impossible one, as proved by the experience 
of a family in Bath, Me. ‘Two years ago he 
was captured and tamed. Last summer it 
was thought he might like his liberty, so the 
man of the house took him to the woods and 
set him loose. But, when the man started 
for home again, he heard a pattering behind 
him, and there was the woodchuck, following 
like a dog. The inference was clear, and the 
appeal too strong to be resisted; and the li.tle 
fellow went back to the family who had been 
taking care of him, and there still abides in 
peace and contentment. He has learned 
many clever tricks, it is said. Indeed, of the 
intelligence of woodchucks nobody ever sug- 
gested a doubt—Exchange. 


He is a very small boy, just beyond the 
limits of babyhood. The other day some 
one took him up, and asked him if he was 
not papa’s boy. He answered, “Yes.” “And 
are you mamma’s boy, also?” “Yes,” 
replied Charlie. ‘Well, how can you be 
papa’s boy and mamma’s boy at the same 
time?”’ was asked him. “Oh,” replied 
Charlie, indifferently, ‘“‘can’t a wagon have 
two horses?” 


Isabel was a little girl of two and a half 
years. She liked to have mamma tell her 
stories, especially this one in the old Mother 
Goose book:— 

This Forehead Bolder. 

This Eye Winker. 

This Nose Dropper. 

This Mouth Eater. 

This Chin Chopper, Chin Chopper, Chin 
Chopper. 

In the winter they went into the country 
for a few days’ visit. Isabel was not used 
to sleeping in a cold room, and, when she 
woke in the morning, before the fire was 
lighted, she sat up in bed to play. Soon her 
teeth began to chatter with cold, and she 
turned to her mother in great surprise and 
said :— 

“Why, mamma, I Chin Choppered all 
alone!” —Youth’s Companion. 
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The California Relief Fund. 


Rev. Christopher Ruess, appointed by the 
American Unitarian Association in behalf 
of the givers of the Unitarian Relief Fund 
to assist for one year the San Francisco Asso- 
ciated Charities, has made a second report as 
follows:— 


Our Unitarian churches were easily first 
among the churches in the promptness and 
relative generosity of their relief to San 
Francisco. What could have been wiser or 
more helpful than President Eliot’s im- 
mediate call for a Unitarian Relief Fund and 
the immediate response? The average con- 
tribution of our four hundred and fifty 
churches was one hundred dollars. Our 
earthquake-shaken church edifices have all 
been made as serviceable and nearly as 
beautiful as before. All discovered instances 
of suffering among Unitarians have been 
promptly relieved. Very much has been 
done to relieve and to rehabilitate very many 
families that never have had the slightest 
connection. with any Unitarian church. In 
addition, the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has been able to offer to the Associated 
Charities for a full year the services of the 
recent minister of the Alameda society. We 
may, I think, be pardonably proud of the 
business promptness and thoroughness and 
the real generosity and breadth that have 
appeared both in getting together and in 
expending our $45,000. 

Notwithstanding much salutary criti- 
cism and more pusillanimous fault-finding, 
the San Francisco Relief Corporation has 
doubtless dealt as rapidly, as justly, and as 
conscientiously as could have been expected 
of any body of citizens in such unexampled 
circumstances. A few errors in judgment 
and a few mistakes in execution were un- 
avoidable. Could perfect co-operation have 
been secured in advance, to prevent fraud 
and to harmonize standards, we might say 
that many small relief funds with separate 
directorates would have done somewhat 
quicker and better work than one great 
fund with a single directorate. But how 
could such co-operation ever have been se- 
cured? Nearly the same good results would 
have been attained, I believe, had many 
separate relief funds been administered by 
the general relief committee, but with the 
distinct stipulation that a detailed and 
itemized account of the use of each separate 
fund be given to the contributors, This 
would have helped us to the desideratum 
of a personal relationship between giver, 
agent, and receiver. In handling vast and 
impersonal funds, human nature is. still 
imperfect. Only conscious personal rela- 
tionship can secure conscientious economy 
and that human gratitude which is doubly 
sweet. How beautiful and how helpful 
it would have been could every recipient of 
relief have been told that such and such a 
city had been his helper, and that to it 
rather than to their agents, he might express 
his gratitude. This would have given 
beauty to ashes and grace to the prostrate. 

In my June r2port I said that I had just 
visited one hundred families in need of cloth- 
ing, cooking utensils, etc. Soon after July, 
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such temporary relief gave way to perma- 
nent rehabilitation. I was transferred from 
Chairman Astredo and Section Six in the 
Potrero to the Rehabilitation Office in Sec- 
tion Two, of which Golden Gate Park, with 
its three refugee camps, was part. There I 
had the advantage of working first with Miss 
Caroline Whitney, secretary of the Oakland, 
Cal., Associated Charities, and then for three 
months with Miss Mary L. Birtwell, secretary 
of the Cambridge, Mass., Associated Charities, 
until I was myself placed in charge during the 
month of September. Miss Birtwell’s exact 
and conscientious and personal work left 
behind her several visitors as well trained 
as three months could possibly make them. 
Section Two has now closed, as all the sections 
are to close, and the work has been con- 
centrated at Rehabilitation Headquarters. 
There I had the good fortune to be at work 
with Miss Helen B. Pendleton of the Balti- 
more Associated Charities, another welcome 
friend from the East. 

On July 1 about thirty-five thousand people 
of the original four hundred thousand were 
still drawing rations. This number has been 
now reduced to a minimum of about a thou- 
sand or less. About thirty thousand people 
still live in tents and shacks on public squares 
and vacant lots. Houses are few, rents higher 
than ever, and the Relief Corporation houses 
are not all completed. Private capital as 
yet is not tempted by the comparatively 
low income to be derived from dwellings, 
flats, or tenements, especially while building 
materials and wages in the building trades 
are so extravagantly high. 

Perhaps the most important undertaking 
now in hand is the re-establishment of the 
city’s charities. Rev. Bradford Leavitt of 
the First Unitarian Church is chairman of 
the special committee in charge of this 
branch of rehabilitation. It is to be hoped 
that a half million or more may be set aside 
for this purpose. 

In rehabilitating homes and businesses 
by grants or by loans of from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty, and, in some instances, 
five hundred dollars, preference has been 
given to the aged and infirm first of all, 
then to the sick and disabled, then to widows 
with children and to single women, unsup- 
ported and not able to support themselves 
without assistance in the beginning, and 
finally to large families inadequately sup- 
ported. Thus one family would be granted 
seventy-five dollars for furniture on con- 
dition that a house be first found and the 
public tent vacated. A widow with several 
children might be granted two hundred and 
fifty dollars for a month’s rent and furniture 
to re-establish herself in a rooming-house 
business. A seamstress would be granted 
a sewing machine. An old couple would 
be granted a hundred and fifty dollars to 
make themselves independent by keeping 
a small notion store. Nearly twenty thou- 
sand families in all have so far applied, and 
nearly a million dollars has been appropriated 
for this work. Now that the stream of 
applications has by stricter rules and by 
the cure of time been reduced, more and 
more careful investigation precedes action, 
Naturally enough, those who have been 
helped have gone their way rejoicing, work- 
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ing and keeping quiet, while those who 
have not been granted what they deemed 
“their share” have advertised their feelings 
in sensational ways. 

To a thoughtful mind perhaps the most 
striking feature of the six months that have 
now elapsed since the fire is the contrast 
between what might have been in the re- 
building of the city and what has actually 
happened. Social thinking men, with the 
welfare of the city at heart, devised in April 
and May many plans for the beautification 
of the city, both by changes in the streets and 
in the building laws. All hearts beat to- 
gether. All hands wrought together. The 
best men were practically the rulers of the 
city. The saloon license was raised from 
$84 to $500 a year. 

But this social thinking about an ideal San 
Francisco gave way in July to individualistic 
and actual San Francisco, every man for 
himself. Landlords raised rents. Lumber 
lords raised prices. Workingmen struck on 
all sides for higher and higher wages. Even 
the Chinese laundry-men have now organized 
a union and demanded better pay. The 
street railways by a stubborn strike for a 
reasonable wage were tied up for as long a 
time as the fire and earthquake had tied them 
up in April. The saloons have never been 
more prosperous. Crimes were never more 
numerous or more bold. 

Time will bring better ways and days; but 
it will require more than earthquake and 
fire to destroy the old and faulty, but be- 
loved, San Francisco of April 17, and to arouse 
a spirit that will give to the world a city 
worthy of this beautiful and imperial penin- 
sula, 

Without the never-to-be-forgotten help- 
ing hands of millions of friends near and far, 
the resurrection of the city and the growth 
of a new and better San Francisco would have 
waited, and would wait many a day longer. 
There was a romantic love for the old San 
Francisco which in part prompted such 
generosity. There is in the hearts of our 
best citizens a different, yet kindred, romantic 
love for a new San Francisco, and this love 
will patiently struggle and build till its 
beautiful dream begins at least in outline to 
appear be fore all eyes. 


A Memorial Stocking, 


BY A. D. K SHURTLEFF. 


What is merrier than the laugh of a little 
child on Christmas morning? What is 
sadder than the heart of a mother who wakes 
on Christmas missing the laugh of her darling 
who has been taken by the Death Angel? 

It is to a heart made desolate by such a 
sorrow that we owe the idea of the Memorial 
Stocking. Such a stocking hangs every 
year in our church at Chelmsford. There 
is another at Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
and many people hang one in their homes. 

Early one winter morning in a home in 
Boston a little girl was born. The Christ- 
mas morning that came so quickly after- 
ward was the happiest one her parents had 
ever known. Although their baby was only 
a few weeks old, stiff a stocking was hung for 
her, and filled with loving gifts, her father 
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and mother talking the while of their 
treasure and dreaming beautiful dreams 
of the future. These dreams were never to 
be realized however. Before another Christ- 
mas came their little daughter was taken 
from them and their home made desolate. 
But out of their sorrow a beautiful hope was 
born and a beautiful memorial raised. The 
hope was of life immortal, and the memorial 
took the form of a little stocking hung by 
the chimney on Christmas Eve, and filled 
with toys, games and a gift of money. On 
Christmas morning these things were given 
to little children who were poor or unfor- 
tunate, in memory of the little daughter 
whom God had taken. 

Many years have passed since this memorial 
stocking was first hung; but each Christ- 
mas Eve sees it hung anew, and each Christ- 
mas Day children of the poor are blessed 
by it. 

I tell this story now as the holiday season 
draws near, hoping it may be suggestive to 
many who at Christmas time find tender 
memories crowding their hearts. Cannot 
all who have known sorrow find comfort 
in such a memorial? It matters not whether 
the stocking be hung for a little child or for 
a grown person, it will surely bring a blessing. 
It may be hung in the home in memory of 
one loved one or in the church in memory 


-of many. Such a memorial adds a sacred 


tenderness to the gift day and takes’ from 
the heart its bitterness. 


The Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches. 


The fall meeting was held in the Ford 
Building, Boston, Monday, October 22. 
Nine of the twelve affiliated denominations 
were represented; viz., Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, and Disciples’ churches, the Episcopal 
Church, Friends, Free Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Unitarian churches. The 
African Methodist, Swedish Lutheran, and 
Universalist churches are the three others. 

The field secretary’s report stated that 
four denominations had appointed repre- 
sentatives since May meeting. It is the aim 
to have the Federation embrace all the Prot- 
estant churches of the State. His recom- 
mendation of the speedy publication of a 
Manual, containing constitution, members, 
and officers, historical sketch, outline of 
work, and statement of financial plan of the 
Federation was adopted. 

A plan to advance comity, which in May 
was referred to the executive committee, 
was favorably ‘See ggs and adopted. It 
outlines four steps: 1. The publication in 
daily and religious ER, bulletins, etc., of 
the facts, both of the general situation aid 
specific cases of over-churched communities. 
By knowledge of the facts the public opinion 
will be roused. 2. Conferences of missionary 
authorities and workers among various races, 
that acquaintance with each others’ work 
and personality may prevent or remove 
misunderstandings. 3. Expression of the 
general Christian sentiment through a fra- 
ternal appeal to denominations interfering 
in any specific case to adjust their work by 
voluntary negotiations, Exchange of fields 
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is suggested, and to render this possible the 
Federation is preparing a list of possible 
opportunities. 4. Provision for arbitration, 
in case the need arises and the parties re- 
quest it. The watchword, however, will be 
“negotiation” ‘rather than arbitration; The 
object is to enable each denomination rid it- 
self of the burden of hopelessly weak 
churches, and to show that it places first the 
interests of the kingdom of God. It was 
frankly recognized that not all churches in 
the Federation can exchange fields, and that 
the sentiment of loyalty to local churches 
must render readjustment a slow process. 
Progress was also reported in the task of 
aiding the co-operation of local churches, 
The co-operative parish plan, adapted to 


cities, has been inaugurated in Worcester 
and Lynn. It is being presented in other 
places; and a Committee on Greater Boston 


is conferring with pastors in Back Bay and 
other districts. The five suggestions for 
local co-operation have been brought to the 
attention of pastors in every town or city, 
and replies from one hundred tabulated to 
show the lack or successful experiments. 
Denominational organs have been interested 
and responded with editorials, describing and 
urging the trial of the suggestions. The Fed- 
eration is now prepared also to recommend 
plans for the co-operation of churches in 
scattered rural townships. 

Most of the State bodies are making appro- 
priations to the expenses of the Federation; 
but there is still lack of funds, and contribu- 
tions of individuals are needed. The field 
secretary’s report said in conclusion: ‘‘We 
are now sure of our ground. ‘The thing we 
are trying to do can be done; and, as Bishop 
Cranston told the Southern New England 
Methodist Episcopal Conference, ‘It is the 
only thing that can save the churches of New 
England.’ ”’ 


The Children’s Mission. 


Readers of the Annual Report of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission may fail to reconcile the 
treasurer’s report, which shows a balance, 
with the statement at the close of the 
report of the superintendent that ‘‘Last 
year our expenses exceeded the total 
of regular income and donations by over 
$4,000.” I would therefore like to make 
clear that this sum, upward of $4,000, has 
had to come from our unrestricted legacies 
received during the year which we should 
have wished to place in our permanent fund, 
the interest only to be used for current ex- 
penses. During the year our actual ex- 
penses were:— 


For general expenses (salaries, 
board of chi heh in ' san ga 


clothing, etc.) $17,869.05 
For cost of ome. == 5038-43 
For repairs. .....--.-- gee aha 703.00 


$23,611.47 


We received donations 


$2,620.49 
16,565-71 


From Sunday-schools and others 
Income from invested funds... . 


19,195.20 


$4,416.27 | 


Thus it will be seen that there is a differ- 
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liquidation of $4,416.27, which sum we have 
taken from the legacies, making our perma- 
nent fund so much the less. We hope that 
our friends will appreciate this fact, and wilk 
so increase their donations for the eurrent 
expenses that all legacies left us may be kept 
intact in our permanent fund. 
Parker B. FIELD, 
Superintendent. 


Bulfinch Place Church. 


The Eliot Circle oan a-Hand Club will 
hold a fair on Wednesday, November 7, 
from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. ‘This club is largely 
a mother’s club, and these busy women find 
their only recreation in its meetings. 

There are no dues, so the money from this 
fair must carry on the work for the next 
two years. The members have been work- 
ing with enthusiasm for montlis past and 
hope for success. A hot lunch will be served 
from 12 M. to2P.M. It is hoped that friends 
who take lunch in town will visit us 

On the same day at 8 P.M. a lecture will 
be given in the church by Mr. William 
Lyman Underwood, the well-known natural- 
ist of Belmont, on “Life in the Logging 
Camps of Maine, Two Weeks with the 
River Drivers of the North Woods.” Those 
who wish can have supper between five and 
eight o’clock. This is the first of the series 


ence between the current expenses and the, of six popular lectures to be given on suc- 
regular income which could be used in their cessive Wednesday. evenings. 
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Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Beginning in Season. 


As I stand at my outlook window, I fre- 
quently think how much evil could be 
averted if there had been a beginning in 
season, In America we are inclined to for- 
get those maxims which warn us to pre- 
pare for possibilities. The habit of fru- 
gality is fairly well impressed, and from 
Benjamin Frank'in down to the local vil.age 
oracles the benefits of saving are en- 
forced; added to which are the con- 
stant monitions of the circulars from insur- 
ance companies and other stalwart organ- 
izations. So, too, in the matters of health, 
cautionary admonitions are given as to 
the future years: these often have no effect. 
In other phases of life we have impressive 
advice, but there is one source not sufh- 
ciently deepened. ‘To increase supplies of 
warning, counsel, and guidance in _ this 
spring of human affairs is the work of the 
Sunday School. 

I refer to the agitations which sweep over 
our people. Without going into politics at 


all, it is appropriate for me to, point to the’ 


commotion now visible in so many parts 
of the country. Elements are arrayed as 
never before in society and in the state. 
Issues are kindled to a white heat, personal- 
ities abound, dramatic campaigns are waged, 
and over all hangs the great question, Are 
the citizens, who must decide the contests, 
properly qualified? Has there been a be- 
ginning in season, through early education, 
by which good judgment can be ren- 
dered in such turbulent times? A decision 
between reality and insincerity, partisan 
plunder and personal sacrifice, between true 
patriotism and false, between the narrow 
view and the large one, is reached by char- 
acter conditions. That is to say, a well- 
meaning citizen is influenced in his judg- 
ment by what he knows of truth, character, 
ideals. The ordinary stump speaker and 
touring spellbinder seek to convince us by 
a certain array of arguments and accusa- 
tions. Some of them may be true, and he 
may make a strong case, and yet the whole 
plea be intrinsically hollow. How is any 
one to judge except by the more reliable 
tests of manly spirit, common sense, and high 
standards? 

To produce citizens who will stand ‘‘four- 
squared to all the winds that blow,’’ in 
stress of political weather, is as much the 
task of the Sunday School as it is of the 
public school. We cannot expect strong 
citizenship to grow in a day. That would 
be of a mnshroom order. Back in child- 
hood are started the conditions by which 
character and citizenship go hand in hand. 
There are certain limitations in the public 
school, inevitable and proper, which leave 
the work incomplete. Religious education 
is intended to supply the deficiency. I 
have sometimes said that it is ‘‘supplemen- 
tary’’ to intellectual training, but I think 
that term is not accurate. Moral education 
js not a supplement, it isa co-ordinate factor 
with mental development, The moraliza- 
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tion of the world, as Herbert Spencer has 
pointed out, lags behind the intellectualiza- 
tion of the world. The thing we dread in our 
public life, the results we fear in political 
doings, can only be lessened by beginning 
with the young, and making them loyal to 
certain central principles. They will always 
serve as tests for specific actions and men. 

I am very sure I am right, and that there 
is no other source to which we can securely 
turn. The great questions for the next 
twenty-five years involve ethics and prac- 
tical religion, Our international dealings, 


as well as our domestic problems, turn greatly: 


on moral issues. Reforms in the city and 
state, the making of laws and the conduct 
of the judiciary, justice and fair play in the 
business world,—all these and kindred sub- 
jects root deep in Christian truths. These 
truths must be early explained and their 
application illustrated. Children must be 
biassed toward what is best. The public 
school cannot go into this culture with the 
thoroughness permitted the Sunday School. 
It ought not to surprise a thoughtful ob- 
server to see, in the next twenty-five years, 
a complete change of view among the “‘hard- 
headed, practical, and every-day” sort of 
citizens. ‘They are the ones who are apt to 
smile, if they do not sneer, at the Sunday 
School and its ‘‘goody-goody’’ ways. 
Their language will be changed into esteem 
and praise, and the once discarded aid to 
public welfare will be gladly used. Serious 
indeed are the experiences our people must 
go through to settle certain social and civic 
problems. They cannot be settled satis- 
factorily without recourse to the reserves 
of moral power and noble manhood. If 
the Sunday Schools are not meeting this 
demand, let them be held to their duty. 
But, when I say religious education is so 
needful, I do not forget the part which the 
home ought more and more to take in itself, 
and co-operating with the Sunday School. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


{This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andx to 5. All reports o7 
notices should be sent to her.] 


Pilgrim Federation. 


A meeting of the Pilgrim Federation ot 
Unitarian Young People was held in the 
Unitarian church, Rockland, Mass., on Fri- 
day evening, October 19, at 7.30 o’clock, 
with an attendance of about sixty. 

An informal reception was held from 7.30 
to 8 o’clock. 

After an organ voluntary Mr. Carroll 
Everson, president of the Rockland Union, 
welcomed the out-of-town guests. 

The president, Mr. Harry H. Williams, 
then took the chair, and asked all to join in 
singing a few familiar hymns. Rev. W. D. 
Lord of Rockland offered a prayer. Mr. 
Williams, in behalf of the Federation, thanked 
the Rockland Union for its kind invitation 
and its hospitality, 


: 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ill; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains: churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication A gent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence” 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C.L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
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The report of the last meeting was read and 
accepted. 

On response to a request from the chair, 
the secretary read part of Article III. in the 
constitution that related to the election of 
delegates. : 

The president then called for the reports 
of the various societies, and members of 
the Rockland, North Easton, East Bridge- 
water, Brockton, and West Bridgewater 
unions responded. 

The secretary read a letter from the 
Sharon Union, stating that it did not find 
it advisable to join the Pilgrim Federation, 
much as it desired to do so, as it would take 
at least two hours to reach the meetings. 
Article IV. of the constitution was also read. 

Rev. Abram Wyman spoke a few words 
in regard to the questions asked by the 
National Union during the past year about 
the social life of the unions, 


The president then introduced Mr, Percy 
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A. Atherton of Harvard, an ex-president of 


the National Union, who spoke on ‘The 


Work of the National Union and the Feder- 
ations.” Mr. Atherton’s talk proved most 
entertaining and instructive. 

A pleasing entertainment was furnished by 
the Rockland Union, consisting of organ 
selections by Frank Freeman, tenor solos by 
Benjamin F. Bates, and reading by Mrs. 
Abbie Allison. 

After the collection was taken, the meeting 
adjourned to the banquet hall, where re- 
freshments were served and a social half 
hour enjoyed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Maup E. Macown, Secretary, 


South Middlesex Federation. 


At the annual meeting of this Federation 
held at Billerica, Sunday, October 14, the 
following officers were elected: president. 


Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Watertown; 
Philip P. Sharpley of. 


vice-president, Mr. 
Cambridge; secretary, Miss Edna L. Bacon 
of Bedford; treasurer, Miss Rena E. Parker 
of Billerica. 


The next meeting of the Essex Federation 
will be held with the Lynn Union, on Friday 
evening, November 2. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk branches will be held Monday, No- 
vember 5, at 11 A.M., at 25 Beacon Street, 
Room 3. Officers of other branches are cor- 
dially invited. 

The memorial window to Rev. Eber R. 
Butler, presented to the Barnard Memorial 
by the Unitarian church at Beachmont, will 
be dedicated Sunday, November 4, at three 
o’clock, Mr. Thomas Hills will give an ad- 
dress of reminiscences of Mr. Butler and the 
old chapel days. All welcome. 


The next meeting of the Cambridge As- 
sociation will be held November 5 at Con- 
cord, Mass. Rey. Loren B. Macdonald, 
host. Luncheon at 1 P.M. Subject of 
paper, “Sir Harry Vane,.”’ Train leaves 
Boston, North Station, at 11.30 A.M, Elec- 
tric cars, running once an hour, leave Arling- 
ton Heights at a quarter before the hour. 
George Hale Reed, Scribe. 


Mr. Foote’s pulpit announcements for 
November are as follows: ‘‘Pulpit and Pew,” 
“The Uses and the Limitations of Creeds,”’ 
“The Choice of a Profession,’ “Through 
Abundance of Merchandise,” ‘‘How we got 
our English Bible’: (1) ‘The Bible in Med- 
ieval England.” The Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union of this church has an inter- 
esting programme of lectures for November, 
as has also the Ladies’ Union. 


The Branch Alliance of the First Church 
in Boston invites members of neighboring 
Alliances to a series of meetings, to be held 
in the chapel on Marlborough Street on the 
second Thursdays in November, December, 
January, February, and March. Short ad- 
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dresses on ‘‘The Growth of Liberal Thought 
in Great Britain, Holland, Germany, and 
France’’ will be given at half-past eleven by 
Rev. Charles EK. Park. On November 8 the 
subject will be ‘‘The Unitarian Church in 
Great Britain.” 


The North Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions will meet in Lan- 
caster on Saturday, morning and afternoon, 
November 10. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. J. Adams Puffer, Rev. John Malick, 
and Rey. J. P. Sheafe will address the meet- 
ing. There will be a discussion of Methods 
of Union Work and reports from the unions 
represented, JTnch will be provided by 
the Lancaster Union for all in attendance. 
The opening devotional service will be held 
at 10 aM. The meeting will adjourn at 4 
P.M. A cordial invitation is given to all the 
unions of the Federation to attend. Fred- 
eric J. Gauld, President. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference of 
Unitarian Churches and the Old Colony 
Association of Universalist Churches will 
hold their respective fall meetings conjointly 
at All Souls’ Church, Braintree, on Wednes- 
day, November 7, business session beginning 
at 10,15. After a devotional service, con- 
ducted by Rev. M.S. Nash, and Rev. Dudley 
S. Ferrell, address of welcome will be given by 
Mr. G. H. Arnold of Braintree. The con- 
ference subject, “The Adjustment of Church 
Methods to the Needs of Modern Life,” will 
be presented in two addresses by Rev. 
O.H. Perkins and Rev. E. B. Maglathlin. In 


the afternoon Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton, | 
president of Tufts College, will speak on) 


“The Church and Education’? and Rev. Ed- 
ward Cummings on ‘‘The Art of Living.” 


Meetings. 

THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The reg- 
ular autumn session of the Worcester Con- 
ference was held with the church in Sterling 
on the evening of the 17th and the 18th of 
October. The conference opened with public 
worship, a sermon on ‘‘The Revelation of 
God” being preached by Rev. C. A. Place 
of Waltham, Mass. On Thursday morning 
Rev. E. F. Hayward of Marlborough con- 
ducted the devotional service 
chosen for the consideration of the conference 


was ‘‘Religious Education,’’ and the chief, 


speaker was Prof. William H. Burnham 
of Clark University. His address was pre- 
pared specially for the Worcester Conference, 
and received the closest attention. 


Burnham, to use his own words, ‘“‘dis- 


tinguished between education, the unfolding | 


of what is within the child, and instruction, 
or the importance of knowledge. The one 
I have suggested should be largely nega- 
tive in the early years, the other should be 
positive. The instruction is far less im- 
portant than the training. We always like 


to give instruction because that is easy, but | 
| June 15, ’o7._ Boat from Southampton, England, 3 times 


training is very difficult. The trouble in all 
our education, and especially in moral and 
religious education, is that we give instruction 
rather than training. Moral and religious 
instruction probably amounts to very little 
any way. Nature protects a child very 
largely from this. The normal youth is 


| The popular American dentifrice. 


The subject | 


Prof. | 
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likely to be alike largely immune from the 
cant of certain Sunday-schools and from the 
profanity of certain playgrounds. But the 
moral and religious training is of the utmost 
importance, and this I take it must be chiefly 
by force of environment and example.” 
The address was discussed by Messrs. Little- 
field, Baltzly, Elder, Puffer, Duncan, Dalrym- 
ple, and Gauld. 

The subject selected for the afternoon’s 
consideration was ‘The Sunday-school’s 
Part in Religious Education,” and the ad- 
dress was given by Rev. H. T. Secrist of 
Roxbury. He said in part that, while the 
Sunday-school is vitally important for the 
life of the church, it exists for the good of 
the child. After the public school and the 
home have done their full duty in the relig- 
ious education of children there is still a 
work that the Sunday-school can do and do 
better than either. Mr. Secrist emphasized 
the importance of teaching children how to 
behave in church and receive the influence 
that comes from hymn and prayer, the 
Scripture lesson. When the child is old 
enough, it should be taught something very 
positive. It is our business to keep them in 
sight of the great things of life. Ministers 
ought to take an active interest in Sunday- 
school work. Make the children familiar 
with the Bible. Don’t stop to explain too 
much. Tell the great and beautiful stories 
of the Bible, and see to it that the children 
receive definite religious instruction. 

Brief addresses were made by Messrs. 
Littlefield, Sheafe, Elder, Fosdick, McGowan, 
and Fairfield. An interesting feature was 
the remarks of Mr. Burpee, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Leominister Sunday-school 
for many years, but now a resident of Sterling. 
Thanks of the conference were voted to the 
church in Sterling for its generous hospitality, 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 

Among the attractive shops in Boston may be men- 
tioned the china and glass store of Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton on Franklin Street, with its ten floors of ex- 
hibits, which are not excelled on this continent. Of late 
years the demand for better table furnishings has steadily 
increased 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, ite 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 OY 73. 


Bye. FORK CHILD.—A physician's widow of 
Boston suburb will board and take charge of a child. 

F.xcellent schools, or instruction at home with music and 

German _ References exchanged. For particulars address 

3 B., The Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
oston. 


DEAL winter home. No snow or ice, Gothio 16- 
roomed sunny house furnished. Bath-room, 2 w. c.’s, 
gas, mod. library. Near shops, churches, theatres, schools, 
clubs, golf. Some plate and linen. $300 inclusive till 


aweek. Address, Mrs. Bagley, Chalet Newport, Dinard 
St Enogat, France. 


arents to 


QEEKINGa little girl born of educated 
« Chrts- 


become a member of our family. Reply 
tian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


\ HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be bealthey: and happy io. oe Va.”’? 
Write for facts to one who changed. % S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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“Tt Certainly Does 
Make Cooking Easy” 
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Write For Handsome Booklet to 


WEIR STOVE CO., 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


and to the speakers of the day and, the 


preacher of the previousevening. On motion | 


of Rey. J. C. Duncan it was voted that the sum 
of one hundred dollars be placed at the dis- 
posal of the directors, to be used for mis- 
sionary work within the conference. 
bringing the meeting toa close, Rev. A. F. 
Bailey said that the conference had held a 
profitable session from the opening sermon by 
Mr. Place to the address by Mr. Secrist. 
He spoke of the beautiful type of character 


In|; 


produced by the Unitarian faith. The; 


religious instruction of his boyhood robbed 
his life of joy because it made him afraid 
of God. His children have been taught that 
God is not to be feared, but loved. As 
Unitarians we have discovered the funda- 
mental things. 
by the congregation, Mr. Bailey pronounced 
the benediction and closed the meeting. 
James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


NortH MiIppLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
eighty-first session of this conference was 
held on Thursday, October 11, with the First 
Parish of Pepperell. Hon. Frank A. Patch 
presided. Rev. George S. Shaw of Ashby 
offered the opening prayer. Rev. Alfred 
Manchester of Salem gave as the principal 
address of the morning, ‘‘The Place of Relig- 
ion in the Life of Man.” Discussion was 
opened by Rev. G. C. Wright, followed by 
Rey. A. D. K. Shurtleff, Rev. G. S. Shaw, 
Mrs. Beatley, and Rev. C. T. Billings. Mrs. 
C. B. Beatley spoke on Sunday-school work. 
Rey. Granville Pierce, the retiring pastor of 
the First Parish, made fitting reference to the 
near-by one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Rev. Charles Babbidge, D.D., for 
nearly sixty years minister of the First 
Parish of Pepperell. 

At the afternoon session the roll-calj 


After the singing of a hymn | 


showed 11 ministerial and 241 lay delegates 
in attendance. A memorial resolution to the 
late Eugene F. McQuesten, M.D., of Nashua, 
one of the vice-presidents of the conference 
was adopted. The following officers and 
committees for the ensuing year were elected: 
j resident, Mr. Abiel J. Abbot, Westford; 
vice-presidents, Mr. David Whiting of Wil- 
ton, Mrs. Frederic T. Greenhalge of Lowell, 
Mr. H. F. Bingham, Ashby; secretary, Rev. 
George C. Wright, Lowell; treasurer, Mr. 
Charles H. Coburn, Lowell; Prudential 
Committee, Rev. George S. Shaw, Ashby, 
Miss Geogiana Boutwell, Groton, Rev. H. H. 
Mott, Nashua, Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, 
Chelmsford; Sunday-school Committee, Mrs. 
Charles A. Chamberlain, Westford, Miss 
Sarah F. White, Littleton, Rev. J. S. Moul- 
ton, Stow, Mrs. William F. Heald, Pepperell. 
Mrs. Daniel Needham, Groton, Rev. E. H. 
Brenan, Ayer; Missionary Committee, 
Rev. C. T. Billings, Lowell, Rev. P. H. 
Cressey, Groton, Rev. John F. Malick, Little- 
ton, Mrs. Kate E. Hazen, Shirley, Mr. 
Horace T. Bancroft, Tyngsboro, Mrs. Susan 
N. Barker, Ayer. Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., 
gave as the afternoon address, ‘““The Work 
We can Do Together.” followed by questions 
and suggestions. Votes of thanks to Hon. 
Frank A. Patch, the retiring president, for 
his seven years of service to the conference, 
and to the Pepperell parish for its generous 
hospitality were adopted. 

Some of the salient points of this con- 
ference meeting are: the Pepperell church 
is strengthened by it; the viewing of Mrs. 
Roger Wolcott’s memorial gift to the town 


erected in point of the First Parish Church;}| 


Rev. George S. Shaw’s fine constructive 
work in Northern Massachusetts through his 
long pastorate of the Ashby church; the 
late E, Dana Bancroft of Ayer, apostle of 


Unitarianism and president of this conference 
thirty years ago, has worthy successors in 
his daughters, Mrs. Beatley of Boston and 
Mrs. Hazen of Shirley, both of whom took 
parts in the meeting; Rev. Mr. Shurtleff’s 
suggestion, that the conference have a field 
agent; Rev. Mr. Cressey’s suggestion that 
the ministers of Boston and other large 
cities do missionary work by exchanging 
more frequently with country ministers. 


MEADVILLE DISTRICT CONFERENCE.—The 
regular annual meeting was held in the Mead- 
ville Church October 16 and 17. The after- 
noon of Tuesday, the 16th, was given up to 
meetings of the executive committee and the 
Women’s Alliance. The conference sermon 
on Tuesday evening, by Rev. James G. 
Townsend of Jamestown, N.Y., was a force- 
ful and hearty presentation of the attitude 
of Unitarians in general toward the world at 
large and Christianity in particular. Wednes- 
day morning the business session was held 
in the parish house. Five-minute reports 
from churches and mission points were lis- 
tened to with great interest. Thirteen differ- 
ent churches and missions were heard from, 
and both the content of the reports and the 
enthusiasm which they disclosed made all 
the delegates feel encouraged to greater 
efforts during the coming year. At the close 
of the business session Prof. N. P. Gilman 
of the Theological School read a paper on 
“The Church and Socialism,”’ which was very 
well received. The discussion of the paper 
was cut short by the lateness of the hour. 
After a brief devotional service luncheon was 
served by the ladies of the local church to 
the visiting delegates and their hosts. 

The afternoon session was a kind of inven- 
tory meeting, a time for introspection on the 
part of our own denomination. Rev. George 


| 
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H. Badger, secretary of the Middle States 
Conference, gave a solid, heart-to-heart talk 
on ‘The Critical Point in Our Denomina- 
tional Development,’’ which should be heard 
in every one of our churches, possibly in ex- 
ecutive session, Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta, 
Ohio, followed Mr. Badger with an excellent 
paper on ‘Ethical Compromises and the 
Churches,’? which was afterward discussed 
by Rev. I. W. Mason of Pittsburg. The 
conference closed Wednesday evening with 
a platform meeting, presided over by Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, retiring secretary of the 
conference. The speakers were Rev. G. L. 
Sprague of Dunkirk, N.Y., on “Have we an 
Evangelistic Message?”? Rev. Thomas P. 
Byrnes of Erie, Pa., on ‘‘How to Win the 
Unchurched Liberals’; Rev. Thomas Clay- 
ton of Allegheny, Pa., on ‘‘The Many who 
need our Ministry”; and Mr. Rau, from 
India, who spoke of the need of “Liberalism 
in India,’”’ and of the great similarity of pur- 
pose between the Unitarian Church and the 
Brahmo-Somaj. All who had attended pre- 
vious meetings of the Meadville Conference 
felt very forcibly the increasing interest in 
liberal religion manifested in this section of 
the country, and everything points to in- 
creasingly successful work within the con- 
ference limits during the coming year. 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE.—Attracted 
alike by the beautiful autumn day and the 
beautiful place of meeting, the conference 
at Fairhaven, Mass., had the largest attend- 
ance in many years. With nearly double 
the usual number present the hospitality of 
the Fairhaven parish met the unexpected 
strain in the most generous and. ample fash- 
ion, while the speeches and discussions of 
the day made the conference much more 
than just a feast of beauty and good fare, 
Rey. James C. Duncan, secretary of the 
Worcester Conference, gave an informing 
and soul-stirring address upon the splendidly 
effective methods of the Worcester Confer- 
ence, and before the closing of the session 
steps were taken to set the Channing Con- 
ference in line with several of them, Gov. 
George H. Utter next spoke upon the 
strength of Church and State alike as resting 
upon the individual. Maintaining that the 
Christian people really control at every crisis 
of affairs, he insisted that the Christian per- 
son is all that makes the Christian people 
anything but an inert flaccid mass. His 
direct and forcible address closed with a call 
for the same personal interest and devotion 
toward religion and politics that a man gives 
to business. 

Rev. J. H. Metcalf at the noon devotional 
meeting sounded a note of lofty cheer in the 
face of these stern and difficult demands on 
men with the thought of the divine uphold- 
ing and leading, most apparent where the 
task is greatest, just as Jesus saw it, 

After lunch a resolution was adopted by a 
rising vote, expressing the regret of the con- 
ference at the departure of Rev. Francis W. 
Holden of Norton to New Hampshire, and 
wishing him every success and happiness in 
his new field of labor. Mr. Harold G. Ar- 
nold, president of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, then brought the conference to 
the right earnest mood for action by a rousing 
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talk upon its relation to the young folk of 
our churches,—an eloquent and convincing 
appeal, which, with the speeches by Messrs. 
John H. Applebee, G. W. Kent, and Frank 
lL. Phalen, led to a resolution, unanimously 
adopted, that the conference directors ap- 
point a committee of three persons to act in 
conjunction with them in undertaking the 
fellowship meetings of the churches and the 
federation meetings of the young people that 
had been proposed. G, W. Kent, Secretary. 


Churches. 


ANN Arpor, Micu.—The First Unita- 
rian Society: Rev. Henry Wilder Foote was 
installed as minister on October 31. The 
responsive reading was conducted by Rey. 
R. 8. Barrow of Jackson. The installing 
sermon was preached by Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, the charge to the minister was given 
by Dr. Lee S. McCollester, pastor of the 
Universalist church in Detroit, the right 
hand of fellowship by Rev. J. P. MacCarthy 
of Kalamazoo, the address of welcome by 
Rev. Carl S. Patton, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Ann Arbor, and 
the charge to the people by Rev. J. T. Sun- 
derland, formerly pastor of the church. A 
luncheon to Dr. Eliot and other visiting 
ministers was given by the ladies of the 
church. 


NorTH ANDOVER, Mass—Old_ North 
Church Rev S. C, Beane, Jr.: Sunday, Octo- 
ber 21, was celebrated as Unitarian Day 
The past 1 preached a sermon ‘“The Present 
Work of Unitarianism,” and the people re- 
sponded in a substantial manner by doubling 
their usual generous offering to the Unitarian 
Association. The $201 taken represents the 
endeavor and sacrifice of the average giver as 
well as the enthusiastic devotion of the 
more wealthy members of the congregation 
Through its Womeu’s Alliance, its sewing- 
school for girls. its Junior Alliance, and its 
boys’ club of nearly thirty members this 
church is seeking to help the town in which it 
exists. as well as to aid the ge..eral speed o’ 

ur Liberal gospel. 


Norton, Mass.—The Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church: Rev. Francis W. Holden 
has received and accepted a call from the 
Unitarian church in Milford, N.H. His 
resignation was read in the Norton church 
on Sunday, October 14. Mr. Holden has 
been with this church ten years. By his 
faithfulness and Christian spirit which he 
always manifested he has endeared himself 
to the hearts of this people, and it is with 
great regret that the ties which bind a faith- 
ful pastor to his church are to be sundered. 
He not only worked faithfully in his church, 
but for what he believed to be for the best 
interest of the town. Through his labors 
a high school has been established in town 
and the standard of the schools been raised. 
In his labors he has been ably assisted by his 
most estimable wife, who has been an earnest 
worker in the Sunday-schdol, and through 
her instrumentality a Women’s Branch 
Alliance has been formed of which she has 
been president seven years. ‘The Norton 
church hope that their labors will be crowned 
with success in the new field to which they go. 
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Personal. 


Rev. George W Stone, field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, has been 
visiting Sacramento, to make arrangements 
for a series of meetings in that city. The 
meetings will be held on five Sunday evenings 
in November and December, beginning 
November 4. Mr. Stone desires to ascertain 
whether there is sufficient interest to warrant 
further efforts to establish a Unitarian 
church in Sacramento. He speaks in Wood- 
land on the morning of the Sundays he 
preaches in Sacramento. 


The Republican Representative Conven- 
tion at Holden nominated Rey. A F. 
Bailey of Barre as representative to the gen- 
eral court. The Barre Gazette says: ‘This 
is a fine opportunity for our citizens to show 
their appreciation of the long and faithful 
service of Mr. Bailey by giving him the 
unanimous vote of all who can cast their 
ballots: Mr. Bailey, in his position as pastor 
and member of the school board, has served 
the public, without regard to creed or social 
position, with rare fidelity; and he richly 
deserves the honor which our citizens can 
give him by a unanimous vote of all those who 
have profited by his wisdom and good judg- 
ment.” 


Table Glassware 


Adapted to Families, Clubs, Hotels 
and Public Institutions. 


Intending purchasers will find in our 
Glass Department (Second Floor) our 
extensive lines of all grades and values, 
comprising the inexpensive pressed ware, 
the etched, the blown and cut crystal 
specimens. 


Per doz. 
Tumblers,i4. pint, Athen ay o wonasy oot) LOCES 
Tumblers, 4 pint, thin, at 65cts 
Tumblers, etched, at 1.00 


Tumblers, cut crystal, from . 3.00 to 36.00 


Also everything in table Stem ware, 
from the inexpensive through the me- 
dium values to the costly lines, including 
foreign as well as the best products of 
American factories. 

Attractive items adapted for Wedding 
Gifts, in china and glassware, includ- 
ing values from the low cost to the very 
expensive lines. 

In the Dinner Set Department, Art 
Pottery Department and Main Floor 
will be found Novelties such as may be 
seen in the leading China Stores of Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna and Berlin. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China, Glass and Lamps 
33 Franklin St. 


Near Washington & Summer Sts, 
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Pleasantries. 


When a man slips on an orange skin, the 
first thing he does is to look back to see what 
it was. The first thing a woman does is to 
look round to see if any one saw her. 


A woman, whose pastor asked after her 
health, replied dolefully, ‘I feel very well; 
but I always feel bad when I feel well, be- 
cause I know I’m. going to feel worse after- 
ward.” 


He: “I shall never marry until I meet a 
woman who is my direct opposite.’ She 
(encouragingly): ‘‘Well, Mr. Duffer, there 
are numbers of bright, intelligent girls right 
in this neighborhood.’’—Art in Advertsing. 


Northern Visitor (in Georgia): “I see you 
raise hogs almost exclusively about here. 
Do you find they pay better than corn and 
potatoes?” Native (slowly): ‘Wal, no; 
but yer see, stranger, hogs don’t need hoe- 
ing!” 


A little girl, who was trying to tell a friend 
how absent-minded her grandpa was, said, 
“He walks around, thinking about nothing, 
and, when he remembers it, he then forgets 
that what ‘he thought of was something en- 
tirely different from what he wanted to re- 
member.” 


Larry was on the witness stand. ‘Now, 
witness,’ began the judge, ‘“‘where were you 
when the prisoner began shooting into the 
crowd?” “Within a hundred fate, yer 
honor,” ‘‘Then you were a bystander?” 
“‘No, sor: Oi didn’t stand a minnet. Oi run 
loike th’ wind!”—Chicago Daily News. 


Bobby’s mamma: ‘“‘Now mind, Bobby, i’ 
they pass you the cake a second time at the 
party, you must say, ‘No, thanks, I’ve had 
plenty.’ And don’t you forget it.” Hostess 
(at the party): ‘‘Won’t Bobby have some 
more cake?” Bobby (who hasn’t forgotten): 
“Nope, thanks. I’ve had enough, an’ don’! 
you forgit it!” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


” 


“Tf any of your readers,’’ writes a friend, 
‘fever attended Gorham (Me.) Academy, 
they will remember Rev. Caleb Bradlee ol 
Scarborough,‘ Parson Bradlee,’ as we boys 
used to call him. He would make us a visit 
two or three times a term, and talk to us in 
old South Hall. Once he told us, during a 
certain Democratic Presidency, that, if we 
were good boys, we should make good men, 
‘Some of you,’ said the parson, ‘may make 
a Washington or a Jefferson; and the Lord 
knows ’most any of you might make a Polk.’”’ 
Transcript. 


It is told that a grandfather, well known 
in the English House of Commons, was chat- 
ting amicably with his little grand-daughter, 
who was snugly ensconced on his knee. 
“What makes your hair so white, grandpa?” 
the little miss queried. ‘‘I am very old, my 
dear, I was in the ark,’’ replied his lordship, 
with a painful disregard of the truth. ‘Oh! 
Are you Noah?” “No,” “Are you Shem, 
then?’? “No, Iam not Shem.” “Are you 
Ham?” ‘No.’ “Then,” said the little 
one, who was fast nearing the limit of her 
Biblical knowledge, ‘‘you must be Japhet.’ 
A negative reply was given to this query, 
also; for the old gentleman inwardly won- 
dered what the outcome would be. “But, 
grandpa, if you ate not Noah or Shem or 
Ham or Japhet, you must be a beast!” 


HURCH 
= CRREETS 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARDs @ 


GOLDSMITHS 

SILVERSMITHS 

8 IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Hall and Mantel Clocks, 


Bronzes from the foundriesof 
Barbedienne, Glin 8 others. 
Makers of Electricv Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St.cor. West,|| 
Boston, Massachusetts.}} 


New England Mutual 
IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


VON RG MS ANS UEDIEQUS ce vcenlccne.cact apecisnne $40,702.691 55 
TA RILITIES Bee eahiss:«esiacesiwiacaiseecteen 36,600,270 95 
$4, 102,420.60 


1bera) contracts to men of integrity and energy, wit! 
without experience. to act as agents in Massachu 
sus Apply to Home Office Agency. Room s, No & 
filk Street 
ENJ F. STEVENS, President 
ALFRED D_ FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary 
wM PR TYRNER Aagst Ser y. 


Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment 
The marked feature of the school is its individ. 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildin 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 Oxford 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


.. » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET 


BOSTON 


Educational 
The Misses A llen Daughters of the late 


well-known educator, 
MR. NATH’L i. 
ALLEN. will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
Ihe MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


-RUSPELI Aloe SCHOOL 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the “college coun- 
try ’’ Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scho'arship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., Principat, 


[he Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTHWORTH., 


ROCK RIDCF SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. boys in separate build- 
ing Address Dr D. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
POR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


cUR 
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“| PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes can 
be fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. . P FARR, Principal. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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